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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to All these questions and more, equally useless, are 
the Bditor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. being asked wherever men gather to discuss the war. 
— With so large an area and such large forces engaged, 

with all the movements of troops so closely concealed, 

N LL this week the great German army has been the onlooker is puzzled to distinguish victories from 








rolling across Eastern Belgium, its outposts defeats. In this great game of chess one can never 

harassed by the plucky Belgians. “ Routs” be entirely certain what is a real attack and what a 
and “ retreats ’’ of the enemy have been freely announced feint ; or whether ground has been hardly won from a 
in the Press, but the German advance has been continu-_ reluctant and baffled enemy or deliberately sacrificed 
ous; town after town has been abandoned by the by a wily enemy. We may have to wait for many days 
Belgians as not practically defensible; on Thursday yet before we have a clear idea of the development 
we learnt of the occupation of Louvain, on Friday of of the great strategic plans of both sides. The anxiety 
that of Brussels, for which the public had been of the British public, waiting in its outer darkness, 
prepared by the removal of Court and Government is intense; but we at least are reasonably immune 
to Antwerp. The newspaper strategists, lacking from the terrible dread of invasion which weighs 
information as to the principal dispositions of the upon the peoples of the Continent. National confidence 
rival armies, have had to change almost from hour to in the Navy is complete and nothing has happened to 
hour their ideas as to where “ the great battle’ was to be shake it ; and even should an army of raiders manage 
fought. As we write, the most various speculations are to dodge in, our land defences are now sufficiently strong, 
in the air. Have the Ardennes, as the main line of in the words of the Times Military Correspondent, 
advance into France, been abandoned? Has Namur to give them “the time of their lives.” Great though 
been definitely left aside, and was the German attack the burden and misery of this war must be to us all, 
on Dinant—which was captured by the enemy, and then we in England are spared the fullness of the horrors 
recaptured by the French—a ruse—a feint to draw that are being experienced abroad. 
attention from the fact that masses of troops were being ” . a 
sent west across the Meuse? Is the present object After so long a silence the authorities announced 
of the Germans to cut the Allies’ line in Belgium (as, on Monday that the British Expeditionary Force 
seemingly, they may already have cut it), and then had been landed on the Continent with its stores intact 
sweep round into France on a south-westerly line and without a single casualty. The chief piece of 
through Brussels? Is the French attack northward information given had been public property for days. 
through Alsace aimed ultimately at the German com- Trains loaded with troops had been rolling night and 
munications ? How strongly is Antwerp garrisoned, day to the southern ports and fleets of transports had 
and can it safely be left in the rear by the German been crossing the Channel under the eyes of thousands 
advance ? of civilians, including, no doubt, spies. Thus far the 
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English Press has been allowed to chronicle no more 
than our soldiers’ arrival at Boulogne; their numbers 
and subsequent destinations remain unknown. To 
concealment from us of such of their movements as 
are not obviously known to the enemy we can have no 
objection. But we continue to press for the greatest 
amount of publicity consistent with military policy. 
The effects of the known hyper-strictness of the Censor- 
ship have been clear this week, when London was full 
of rumours about regiments cut up and mothers who 
were alleged to have learnt from the War Office that 
their sons were dead. These rumours in the end com- 
pelled an official announcement that we had as yet 
suffered no losses, save a few from misadventure and 
disease—including, unhappily, that of General Grierson, 
who had few living equals in the handling of large 
masses of troops. 
7 * ~ 

Meanwhile in the eastern theatre of war the most 
significant event of the week has been not a battle but 
a proclamation. In announcing his intention of re- 
storing, under himself as Sovereign, its old frontiers, its 
old liberties of religion, language, and government to 
dismembered Poland, the Tsar has made it clear that the 
war against his fellow-despots of Prussia and Austria, 
whose subjects he is inciting to rebellion, is to be a war 
a outrance. It is impossible to withhold a sorrowful 
smile when one studies the language of the manifesto 
addressed to the Poles by the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
commander-in-chief of the Russian forces: “ Poles! 
The hour has sounded when the sacred dream of your 
fathers and your grandfathers may be realised. A 
century and a half has passed since the living body of 
Poland was torn into pieces, but the soul of the country 
is not dead. . . . Under this sceptre Poland will be 
born again, free in her religion and her language.” 
No Nationalist, no Polish Sinn Feiner could have gone 
more thoroughly the whole rhetorical hog; but every 
intelligent Pole must be tempted to ask who tore “ the 
living body” of Poland, and who, at a more recent 
date, broke the oath which nominally secured the 
liberties of Finland. Coming at this particular time, 
the conversion of the Tsardom to a belief in nationalities 
(like its reported conversion—not the first—to a belief 
in freedom for the Jews) must be regarded by Poles 
and outsiders alike as on the same moral plane as the 
calculated repentance of the diable malade. 

* * * 

Nevertheless there is the promise; its fulfilment 
must be regarded as possible, if not certain; and its 
political consequences may be of great importance. 
It may well be that, dazzled by this dream of national 
reunion, the German and Austrian Poles, of whom 
the former at least have been as dissatisfied with their 
rulers as the Russian Poles with theirs, will be tempted 
to lend assistance to the invader—at a risk of terrible 
punishment in the event of that invader being beaten. 
We have no means of knowing what boundaries the 
Tsar has in mind as those of a reconstituted Poland. 
The frontiers of old Poland fluctuated considerably, 
and we may be confronted with an effort to strip 
Germany of districts, formerly Polish, which are now 





undoubtedly Prussian. Europe, should it come to 
this, will have to resist a wholesale carving-up of Eastern 
Germany and the creation of a new Alsace-Lorraine jn 
Russia. Austria stands to lose in the event of a Russian 
victory the whole of her Trans-Carpathian territory, 
It seems incredible that those who so rashly plunged 
Europe into this war can have considered the ruinoys 
consequences to themselves that it might involve, 


* * * 


Japan, with Britain’s assent, has now joined in the 
struggle by presenting Germany with an ultimatum 
demanding the removal of German warships from 
Far Eastern waters and the immediate abandonment 
of Kiao-Chau, the lease of which is to be taken over 
by Japan, of course with the object of ultimately 
restoring the territory to China. It is rumoured, as 
we write, that Germany means to return a flat negative 
to the ultimatum, in which case Japan can have no 
difficulty in seizing Kiao-Chau, which is defended by 
a very small force. The news of Japanese intervention 
caused some perturbation in America, where the 
possibility of her seizing Samoa was mooted. Australia 
would be as seriously concerned were there any prospect 
of the Japanese taking the Bismarck Archipelago, 
But the Japanese Government has given definite 
assurances that its operations, save in the way of the 
protection of shipping, will be confined to the China 
seas. What the German warships in Chinese waters 
will do remains to be seen. They could scarcely, 
even if their Government yielded to the demand for 
their withdrawal, contemplate covering, in the reverse 
direction, the journey undertaken by the late Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s squadron, and their best hopes 
would rest on an imitation of the tactics of the Goeben 
and the Breslau, and a run for the neutral shelter of 
some American port. The war has not yet spread into 
the Near East. There has been a struggle in the Turkish 
Cabinet, but negotiations are proceeding between 
Turkey and Greece which will, we hope, induce the 
Porte to abandon its thoughts of precipitating a conflict 
from which it can gain nothing, especially as its interests, 
granted its neutrality, have been guaranteed by the 
Triple Entente. 

* aK * 

The prompt and courageous action taken by the 
Government to avert the financial collapse—its issue of 
notes to the extent, it is said, of fifteen millions ; its 
instant assumption of marine insurance against war 
risks ; its receipt of gold on deposit in Canada and South 
America against which bills can be drawn; and, most 
momentous of all, its buying up for cash through the 
Bank of England, at the rate of some five millions 
sterling per day, the mass of bills held by the banks and 
discount houses—is succeeding in maintaining all the 
internal machinery of credit and business. But the 
Stock Exchange still does not see its way to open without 
revealing such a collapse of prices as would bankrupt 
almost every borrower on the security of stocks, by the 
running off of the margin that the lender insists upon. 


* * * 


More important still, the oversea remittance market 
is not yet re-established, largely because the great 
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accepting houses are still choked with their liabilities 
against the debts due from Germany and Austria. The 
Government is being pressed to extend its guarantee to 
(a) the prior endorsers and the drawers of bills—at present 
it is only the firm that happens to be last holder that is 
relieved from liability ; (b) the accepters of bills, so far as 
they can prove German and Austrian indebtedness to 
them. Extensive as would be the liability involved by 
these further guarantees—running into tens of millions— 
the ultimate loss to the Government may not be appre- 
ciably, if at all, increased, and it may well be that, 
without some such drastic step, the overseas remittance 
market cannot readily be restored. This restoration 
seems indispensable if we are to get either food or 
cotton, tea or timber. 
* * * 

The Board of Trade, the Colonial Office, and the 
Foreign Office are co-operating in a well-devised scheme 
for inciting British manufacturers and Colonial importers 
to take over most of the manufacturing for export which 
Germany and Austria have now stopped. All the 
various commodities of Teutonic make that abound both 
in the United Kingdom and other countries are to be 
exhibited and reported on, from hardware to chemical 
products, from textiles to toys, from mantles to machin- 
ery. We lose, for the moment, practically all our trade 
with the Continent, though this, as Mr. Chiozza Money 
usefully reminds us, is but a fraction of our total overseas 
trade. But our manufacturers ought at once to be able 
to replace the £88,000,000 worth of goods that we have 
lately annually imported from Germany and Austria for 
our own use ; and ought, moreover, to capture a great 
part of the business which Germany has lately done with 
the Asiatic, American and African markets. One 
Englishman, at least, was astonished at Pekin lately, at 
having to put up with a German pocket knife, German 
enamelled ware and German dress stuffs, there being 
apparently no English goods to be had. We cannot 
expect to cover all the ground that German exporters 
have covered, or to retain all that we may win from 
them during this suspension of their activities. But 


some permanent gain should be made. 
* * * 





The Labour Exchanges have been prominent amongst 
the numerous Government departments upon which the 
outbreak of war has placed special strain. In addition to 
ransacking the country for workmen for the dockyards 
they have been able to enhance the mobility of labour 
in various directions—for instance, by transferring 
London dockers to Newhaven. It is also singularly 
fortunate at the present time that the system of unem- 
ployment insurance has been in operation for two years 
and has been able to accumulate reserves of three 
millions. But it is to be deplored that at a time when 
the Trade Unions will have to spend scores of thousands 
of pounds on unemployment benefit there are still not a 
few important unions (such as the Durham Miners’ Asso- 
ciation and certain Lancashire textile unions) which 
have not made arrangements with the Board of Trade 
for recovering the refund of one-sixth of all amounts 
paid to their unemployed members. We understand 
that the difficulty has been due to the objections taken 





by the unions to the formalities required by the Board 
of Trade, such as the auditing of books and the signature 
of an unemployed register by the recipients of benefit. 
The system of refunds in respect of unemployment 
benefit was intended to strengthen the whole machinery 
of voluntary unemployment insurance in the interest 
both of the workers and of the whole community. If 
the Board of Trade and the unions which still stand out 
cannot very shortly compose their differences it is in the 
public interest that the rights and wrongs of the whole 
question should be investigated at the earliest possible 
moment. 
* * * 

It is stated that the requirements of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families will form no inconsiderable first charge 
on the Prince of Wales’s Fund. It must be confessed 
that the arrangements by which the State evades the 
payment of a living wage to the married soldier engaged 
on active service hardly do credit to a nation which 
elects to do its fighting by deputy. It may be that the 
multifarious organisations for providing for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ families do, in fact, succeed in preventing 
any of the families under their care from suffering from 
actual destitution, and that the complaints now being 
made arise merely from the inevitable delays and dis- 
locations in getting the machinery into operation. 
But there still remain three cogent objections to the 
system of subsidising the State payment from chari- 
table sources. In the first place even if every care is 
taken to enable the soldier’s wife to claim the allowance 
from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association 
or other body as a matter of right and not as a matter 
of charity, the arrangement does not thereby relieve 
military service from the odium of being a “ parasitic 
trade,” in that it does not provide a living wage for a 
married man. Secondly, the custom of expecting 
patriotic employers and public authorities to make up 
the men’s incomes to the same level as that which they 
had previously reached makes it more difficult for 
such employers to fulfil their proper function of engaging 
fresh temporary labour in the place of the men who 
are called away. Thirdly, the subsidising of the 
reservist’s family absorbs charitable effort which might 
be more usefully employed in dealing with distress 
less directly occasioned by the deliberate organisation 
of the State. 

* * * 

On Thursday morning the world learnt with deep 
regret of the death of Pope Pius X. His Holiness’s 
health had been feeble for some time, and it is reported 
that his end was hastened by grief at the war. A man 
of simple manners and gentle heart, Pius X.—the first 
pontiff of plebeian origin for a very long time—made 
his reign notable by an important series of reforms in 
the discipline of the Church and by his unbend- 
ing opposition to Modernism. He owed his election 


to the Austrian veto, now no longer operative. His 
occupation of the Vatican saw a change come over the 
attitude of ecclesiastical Rome towards the Italian 
Monarchy, and at the last general election Italian 
Catholics were for the first time permitted to make full 
use of the franchise. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


On Sunday last (August 16th) Japan presented an ultimatum 
to Germany requiring the delivery of the entire Kiao-chau 
territory into the hands of the Japanese authorities with a view 
to its eventual restoration into the hands of the Chinese. This 
step, it is officially announced, was taken by Japan in consulta- 
tion with Great Britain. With a view to allaying American and 
Australasian sensibilities, ‘‘ it is understood ” (according to the 
Press Bureau) “ that the action of Japan will not extend to the 
Pacific Ocean beyond the China Seas, except in so far as it may 
be necessary to protect Japanese shipping lines in the Pacific, 
nor beyond Asiatic waters westward of the China Seas, nor to any 
foreign territory, except territory in German occupation in the 
continent of Eastern Asia.”” Germany will, it is stated, reject the 
ultimatum. Thus Japan will in all probability be added to the 
number of actual belligerents not later than to-morrow, when her 
ultimatum expires. 

* * * * 

There has been no definite news from the North Sea during 
the past week. The Navy has, however, served one of its main 
purposes in having made possible the passage of the Expeditionary 
Force to the Continent. Merchant vessels from Continental 
ports continue to arrive in east coast ports intermittently. As 
far as we know, the German cruisers in the Atlantic have still 
evaded capture, but they cannot any longer be regarded as a 
serious menace to British trade. The rumour of the sale of 
the Goeben and Breslau to Turkey after their arrival in the 
Dardanelles has been confirmed, and the failure of the Goeben to 
put up a fight against inferior ships has been the subject of 
sarcastic witticisms in the English Press. 

* * * * 


About one-half of Belgium is now in the occupation of German 
troops. The most dramatic episode of the week (though its real 
importance is doubtful) in the western theatre of war has been 
the abandonment of Brussels to the Germans, some of whom 
were stated on Friday to have already entered the city. For 
days enormous masses of Germans had been pouring across the 
Meuse ; and King Albert’s army being much too small to cope 
with them, they occupied Diest, Tirlemont and Louvain in rapid 
succession. The Belgian army fell back upon Antwerp, to which 
the seat of government had been already removed. 

* * * * 

We can only speculate as to whether the “ great battle ” in the 
western military sphere of operations is in progress, or whether 
there will be any single great “ battle ” in any intelligible sense 
of the term, and along which line the Germans intend to “ hack 
through.” Overtures from the Kaiser to King Albert are said to 
have been made and rejected. In the south the French are said 
to hold a fringe of German territory, stretching from a few miles 
below Metz southwards, and including practically all the Vosges. 
But the Germans were only driven out of the district around 
Lunéville after desperate fighting. 

* * * * 

The Russian mobilisation is said to be proceeding more quickly 
than had been anticipated, but the events on the Russo-German 
frontier seem to be less decisive than those in any of the other 
main theatres of the war. The great event of the week has been 
the appeal to the Polish nation by the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces. This manifesto 
includes a promise of autonomy, including linguistic and 
religious freedom, for a Poland reunited under the sceptre of the 
Tsar. On Wednesday, August 19th, the Russians claimed in 
St. Petersburg to have achieved a victory near Eydtkuhnen, and 
to have captured a number of guns. On the other hand, the 
Germans apparently still hold a strip of western Poland, while 
we have no news of importance with regard to the Russian 
advance on Lemberg. On or before August 13th, the Austrians 
crossed the Save at Shabatz, in the north-western corner of 
Servia, and a battle followed on the 15th, in which both sides 
claimed the victory. The Montenegrins and Servians have 
advanced into Southern Bosnia, and the former are also invading 
Herzegovina, and claim to be within two hours’ march of Ragusa. 
There have been naval engagements between French and Austrian 
squadrons offAntivari and Budua,resulting in the sinking of a small 
Austrian cruiser at the former place. The Montenegrins are 
said to have driven the Austrian squadron out of the Bay of 
Cattaro by bombardment from the Loveen. There is no news up 
to the present of hostilities between Montenegrins and Albanians. 

* * * * 


On August 13th the British steamer in Lake Nyassa seized a 
German steamer and removed the engines. Germans from 


German East Africa have made raids in British East Africa. 





—— 


PATRIOTISM AT HOME 


HE past week has made it increasingly clear 
that the unemployment and distress brought 
about by the war is very serious, but may 

still be termed sporadic rather than general in character, 
The Lancashire cotton trade, which was already on the 
threshold of a depression before the war began, seems 
likely to experience a more general dislocation than 
any of the other large staple industries ; although the 
transport workers of the East Coast, with their inferior 
resources, will probably suffer more intensely unless 
drastic measures are taken to provide for them. But 
it is satisfactory to be able to find that the compen- 
sating effects of the special demand for industrial 
products occasioned by the war are already beginning 
to appear in certain directions. The naval and military 
demand for arms, clothing, boots, and accoutrements 
of all kinds is making itself felt throughout the country, 
Not only are districts largely dominated by Government 
orders, such as the dockyard towns, Sheffield, and the 
Northamptonshire boot towns, benefiting from this 
increased demand for Government products, but York- 
shire is hard at work making Army cloth, and even in 
Lancashire there are here and there factories with con- 
siderable Government orders for towels and other cotton 
goods. Moreover, the effect of the falling off of Con- 
tinental imports has already stimulated employment 
in some English industries. For instance, it 1s reported 
from Middlesbrough that the cessation of the importation 
of German and Belgian iron and steel has brought about 
an increase in the demand for the home-made products, 
and for the moment, at any rate, the falling off in the 
supply of foreign ore is causing more anxiety than the 
discovery of a market. It is difficult to speak with 
certainty at the present moment, but it 1s not at all 
improbable that, after the British industrial system has 
adapted itself to war conditions, we may find that the 
worst period of depression and distress is to be antici- 
pated after the termination of hostilities rather than 
during the progress of the war. 

When the war broke out and every class in the com- 
munity turned with an instinctive collectivism to 
demand the intervention of the State in order to prop 
up the foundations of the industrial system, the Govern- 
ment had to face three problems. First it had to keep 
the highways of commerce as clear as possible — 
hostilities, not only by rendering the shores of this 
country immune from attack, but by keeping pact 
many of the maritime trade routes as meen 
Secondly, it had to restore the crumbling edifice “ ve ‘ 
and currency. Thirdly, it had to give direct ence oe 
to industry with a view to maintaining the deman " 
labour. The whole nation is full of praise for t “ 
action taken by the Government under the first two 
of these three heads. The Government's conor emma 
with regard to the third have been as promising 7 : - 
performance in connection with the other two. nn 
during the last week an important eon = 
been made with regard to the direct assistance 0 : 
Government to industry. Even in the effort to ees 
the trade lost by our foreign competitors owing to = 
war the State gives the lead to private enterprise. 
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Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, and the Colonial 
Office will take active steps to assist British traders, 
through the Consular Service, the Trade Com- 
missioners, and all the other available machinery, to 
satisfy the demand for goods hitherto supplied by 
Continental exporters. 

The other side to the Government’s industrial policy 
is the promised programme of public works and con- 
tracts of an other than military character. We have 
commented favourably on the Government’s proposals 
in this direction ; but we do not feel that the practical 
efforts to carry out the programme are yet adequate. 
The promptest action has been taken by the Road 
Board, which is offering special grants towards “ excess 
expenditure on general works of road improvement.” 
The Local Government Board has impressed the 
importance of this offer upon the Local Representative 
Committees for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, 
and it is to be hoped that these bodies will use every 
effort to stimulate the local road authorities to take 
advantage of it. But as regards the proposed housing 
policy, including the much-discussed provision of four 
millions, the position is less satisfactory. It appears 
that the Government is at present only prepared to 
advance money on loan to local authorities. There is no 
genuine housing grant and no immediate prospect, as 
things stand, of a really extensive movement in the 
direction of the provision of houses for the people. Nor 
are matters more satisfactory in connection with the 
construction of badly needed buildings of a public 
character. The Board of Education has urged local 
authorities to push forward the building, enlarging, and 
repair of schools and other educational institutions. 
But we have not yet heard of any special Government 
grants for this purpose over and above the ordinary 
arrangements. And while the Government is actually 
taking over part of the existing insufficient public 
hospital accommodation in order to provide for wounded 
soldiers, no adequate encouragement is being given to 
the construction of municipal hospitals. Mr. Asquith 
definitely stated that the war vote of a hundred millions 
would be available for the purpose of counteracting the 
dislocation of industry as well as for carrying on 
the war. Yet the departments which might be 
pushing forward schemes of useful public expenditure 
do not seem to be able to command the necessary 
resources. If the delay is only due to the fact that the 
Government is waiting for more general evidences of dis- 
tress, at least the public is entitled to definite assurances 
that when the machine moves it will move very 
swiftly. 

The Fabian Society’s Manifesto of Suggestions with 
regard to the War Emergency contains many detailed 
proposals concerning the development of public 
works and the issue of special public contracts with a 
view to counteracting the inevitably diminished demand 
for labour. We do not wish to minimise in any way the 
urgent need for affording honourable relief to the many 
classes of destitute persons who are actually already 
suffering owing to the unemployment produced by the 
war. But we feel that the policy of the prevention of un- 
employment by the execution of necessary public work 
under normal business contracts, at the normal rate of 
wages and with the usual methods of engagement of 


labour, cannot be advocated too emphatically. It is a 
policy which is now appreciated sufficiently by the 
Government to be put in the forefront of its proposals 
in this time of crisis, but is not yet established firmly 
enough as a tradition to be sure of effective execution 
at the right moment. 

The aptness of this policy at the present time, when 
the whole nation has suddenly begun to think in collec- 
tivist terms, is even greater than in an ordinary trade 
depression. For not the most hardened upholder of the 
doctrine that “ character is the condition of conditions” 
can maintain that it is the duty of the millions of male 
wage-earners with incomes under twenty-five shillings 
a week, or women workers with incomes under ten 
shillings, to provide against the dislocation of the whole 
industrial system as the result of a complicated series 
of diplomatic events which they cannot possibly com- 
prehend. Everyone admits that destitution arising out 
of unemployment brought about by this war must be 
provided for apart from the Poor Law. Yet relief works 
and doles are the panacea into which we shall drift 
unless the Government moves quickly with its public 
works programme. Relief works, we know from bitter 
experience, not infrequently cost even more than if the 
men engaged in them had been paid maintenance 
allowances for doing nothing, instead of wages. The 
only known and tried method of paying maintenance 
allowances to unemployed persons which does not, in 
fact, carry with it some taint of degradation is State or 
State-aided maintenance insurance. But although the 
present insurance scheme might well be extended in 
various ways at the present time, it can hardly be ex- 
tended so as to cover the whole population and place them 
““in benefit ’’ immediately. Therefore we are driven 
back to the conclusion that, if only for the honour of the 
nation, we must push the policy of providing public 
work under normal conditions as far as possible during 
the present crisis. The working classes have been 
second to no section of the community in their support 
of national solidarity at the present time, to the 
eminent satisfaction of those who regard all interna- 
tional sentiments as no more than hollow phrases. 
Surely the great financiers who have been saved 
by the Government from bankruptcy cannot with 
honour grudge even a three- or four-shilling super- 
tax if such an impost is necessary in order to readjust 
the labour market and restore the demand for the 
labour, incidentally transforming private income into 
public capital. Probably every one of the City 
magnates who appealed to the Government would 
have retained a share of the comforts of life far 
beyond the dreams of any compositor or any elementary 
school teacher, even if the Government had held its 
hand at the critical moment. Yet the meagre income of 
scores of thousands of wage-earners has already com- 
pletely ceased. We believe that no class in the country 
in its present mood will fail to respond to any call which 
the Government declares to be necessary in order to 
fend off the destitution at home as well as the enemy in 
the field across the seas. It remains for the Govern- 


ment to execute the policy which it has outlined for 
maintaining the volume of employment as effectively as 
it has upheld the good name of the country in the 
sphere of diplomacy and war. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF NEWS 


E hope that when Parliament meets on 

W Tuesday something will be said about the 

British censorship of war news, which, unless 
its working is substantially amended, may be fraught 
with serious peril to the nation. Perhaps few people 
outside the ranks of journalism know how drastic it has 
become; yet already there is a novel and growing 
disposition among all classes to prefer what they have 
“heard” to what they see in print. Instinctively the 
public is beginning to suspect that many things have 
been concealed from them, and many more would be if 
they happened, not because their disclosure would 
benefit an enemy who is sure to know them already, but 
because the authorities distrust their effect on British 
opinion. The newspapers, through no fault of their own, 
are losing the confidence which they enjoyed. Wild 
rumours are believed, because Rumour gives the only 
uncensored news. 

In a modern nervous, highly organised community, 
accustomed to a daily supply of printed news from 
independent and responsible sources, there are dangers 
along this new line of development which will be better 
appreciated by those who are in close touch with public 
opinion than by military and naval officers who, generally 
speaking, are not. The average officer, keenly and 
properly alive to the need for secrecy in warfare itself, 
is inclined to be guided by a simple formula that the less 
people are let know, the better. The wiser formula would 
be that the more people are let know, the better, provided 
they are not told what can usefully be kept from the enemy. 
What we want is a censorship guided by the latter 
formula; what we have had is one guided by the 
former, and we have had it because the practical 
working of the censorship has been almost unreservedly 
in officers’ hands. One may doubt whether the 
deliberate deceptions which have been practised on the 
British public were due to any deliberate political desire 
to deceive. They are much more easily accounted for 
by a naive adherence to the wrong formula on the 
part of the officers detailed for this (from the military 
point of view) not very distinguished duty. 

The concealment which has most impressed the public 
was that of the dispatch of the Expeditionary Force. 
Here was an operation lasting over a week, reported on 
(officially) in the French Press during its progress with a 
wealth of detail still denied to ours, and easily to be 
observed in most of its salient details by any reporting 
agency, whether that of a newspaper or that of foreign 
espionage. No one can doubt that the Germans knew 
far more about it all along than the British public knows 
even now. They would learn it just as fully and 
immediately as the French authorities learned about the 
transport of Austrian troops to Alsace. In these days 
when information-gatherers have every modern invention 
to help them, including the use of the telegraphs in 
neutral Holland and Switzerland, such large, protracted 
and necessarily overt operations cannot be kept secret 
from an enemy. Whatever the object of the censorship 
in this case, its effect was to withhold facts from the 
British public alone. But the policy is being pushed 
still further. 


The war correspondents who had been 


es 


given leave to go with the Expeditionary Force haye 
had that leave withdrawn, and at the request of the 
British Government (not, be it noted, on the initiatiye 
of the Belgian or the French) the British journalists now 
in Belgium are all to be sent home. As far as possible, 
we are to have no war news but what the official Press 
Bureau gives out—at least, not until our side has won a 
decided victory. 

When the war crisis supervened, there was not, nor 
is there now, any Act of Parliament providing for such 
a censorship as exists. There are no legal penalties for 
publishing war news, unless it infringes the Official 
Secrets Act. But Fleet Street is under a strong impres- 
sion that the Government, in the exercise of its ordinary 
administrative powers, may inflict on a recalcitrant news- 
paper such drastic punishments as the disconnection of 
its telephone service or the refusal to deliver its tele- 
grams. No British daily (apart from its natural 
patriotism) could brave this very practical menace ; for, 
after all, daily newspapers are, among other things, 
business enterprises in which enormous capital has been 
sunk. So the censorship is virtually omnipotent, and 
perhaps in wartime it is right that it should be. But, 
if so, it ought to be in thoroughly qualified hands. It 
is, in fact, in the hands of the Press Bureau—that is, of 
Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., his secretary and brother, Mr. 
Harold Smith, M.P., and a few officers not required for 
other work. Against the brothers Smith we impute 
nothing ; the party objections to them, which rankle 
with some Radicals, move us not in the least ; but we 
really cannot forbear asking what conceivable qualifica- 
tions they have for this technical and enormously 
responsible task beyond the fact that the elder brother 
is a junior Opposition leader and a personal friend of 
Mr. Winston Churchill. The military men of the 
Bureau ought decidedly to have had associated with 
them some experts adequately representing journalism ; 
and perhaps too, one might imagine, a representative of 
the Foreign Office and another of the Home Secretary, 
as responsible for the internal peace and order of the 
country. But it is misconceiving altogether the import- 
ance of the position to treat it as a cheap means of pro- 
viding a sop for the Opposition and paying a compliment 
to one of Mr. Churchill’s personal friends. 

On the competence of the Bureau as an issuer of 
bulletins the public have had a chance of forming an 
opinion. It would have perished amid a howl of 
ridicule on its very first day if the newspapers had not 
been afraid to criticise an institution which had powers 
of life and death over its critics. As it was, the spoken 
criticisms of the public have resulted in perceptible 
improvements in the Bureau’s bulletin method. But 
what should be remembered is that the Bureau's activity 
in providing news is really less important than its 
activity in censoring all news independently obtained. 
On this latter side there is no reason to think it a whit 
more competent, and it is much harder to bring it to 
book for its faults, not because Fleet Street is not full 
of talk about them, but because no one there dare take 
things farther for fear of getting his paper punished. 
Common action between newspapers to improve this or 
any other matter is made difficult and almost im- 
practicable by the rivalries between them. Conse- 
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quently, unless Parliament insists on an improvement, 
there will not be much, and the nation may drift steadily 
down to the maelstrom of rumour-haunted suspicion, 
which is very perilous for a democracy in war time. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 


T is now clear, beyond a shadow of doubt, that the war 
I is not going to be limited to Europe ; its consequences 
will be world-wide. This no longer depends on 
Turkey and Greece joining the combatants, with conse- 
quences in Egypt and Arabia; the step taken by Japan in 
giving an ultimatum to Germany threatens to carry the war 
also to the other end of Asia. Whatever may be the result 
to the parties, it is apparent that, when at last the war comes 
to an end, not only the map of Europe, but practically that 
of the whole world is going to be recast. With three con- 
tinents—Europe, Asia, and Africa—engaged in the carnage, 
and the conflagration threatening to be world-wide, one 
shudders to think of its after-effects. England, some say, 
is determined that this war shall be the last of its kind, and 
that it must end the military despotism represented by 
both Germany and Russia. This war, such writers continue, 
is in support of the smaller nationalities, and in vindication 
of the liberties of the people, as against militarists, and 
against capitalists interested in the manufacture of arma- 
ments. So far good, but one is rather sorry to observe that 
these eminent thinkers and publicists who are discussing the 
future always exclude Asia, with its teeming millions, and 
Africa, with its huge coloured population, from their calcu- 
lations. It is obvious that all Asia cannot remain for ever 
contented with the position of subordination which it at 
present occupies. The Russo-Japanese war stirred Asia to 
its depths, and this war is going to stir it still further. Japan 
and China are apparently going to play a part in the coming 
events ; and although the voice of discontent, and what is 
called sedition, has for the time been hushed in India, that 
country is very far from being satisfied with the condition 
of things that prevails within its boundaries, or with the 
treatment that it receives from the British Government. 
Everyone who has watched events in India knows that there 
is a great deal of real discontent there, and unless the 
British handle the situation in a spirit of liberal statesman- 
ship, and make large political concessions, the situation 
might easily and rapidly grow very grave. The news from 
India indicates that she is prepared to stand by the Empire 
wholeheartedly in this crisis. 

There is no fear of any complications arising. But this 
does not justify our concluding that India forgets her 
grievances against the English Government. What the 
present attitude of the Indians establishes is that they will 
stand by the Empire in any quarrel that England may have 
with other European Powers. The only other European 
Powers with ambitions towards India are Russia and 
Germany. Russia the Indians hate, and for Germany 
they have no love. What the Indians aspire to is political 
independence—not an exchange of masters. They would 
rather keep their connection with the British Empire, and 
would prefer to remain in it, if only they could be allowed 
to share in the privileges of its membership, instead of 
continuing in their present dependent position. Their readi- 
ness to help England in this crisis with men and resources 
shows that they are prepared to share the responsibilities 
of the Empire. In fact, the burden of Empire has always 
fallen on them in a greater proportion than on the other 
oversea Dominions of His Majesty. It is only of recent 
years that the self-governing Colonies have given evidence 
of their sense of responsibility for the safety of the Empire 





as against European enemies. Even now, if properly 
analysed, their offers and services cannot be compared with 
those made by India. I do not desire in any way to under- 
estimate and undervalue the colonial offers of help to the 
Mother-country in this crisis, nor do I say this in any 
carping spirit. My object is to emphasise the value of India 
to the Mother-country as the most important part of its 
Empire. It need not be repeated that, without India, the 
3ritish Empire would be a much feebler affair. My object, 
then, is to invite attention to the necessity of considering 
the needs of Asia, and more particularly the claims of India, 
if it is desired to establish permanent peace. There can be 
no durable peace in the world unless the civilised West puts 
into practice its professions of liberty, humanity, and frater- 
nity, not only in Europe, but throughout the whole world. 
It may be that the different parts of the world require 
different treatment, but the object should be to put an end 
everywhere not only to military, but also to political des- 
potism, and to give relicf to all who suffer therefrom. If 
it is realised (and not to realise this will be tantamount to a 
deliberate shutting of the eyes) that Asia cannot remain 
contented with a position of political subjection, then no 
settlement can be final which keeps her political aspirations 
out of calculation. If it is desirable to put an end to wars 
among the European nations, it is equally desirable that 
efforts should be made to remove the chances of any conflict 
between Europe and Asia. Asia ought to be made to feel 

that her legitimate aspirations will not be ignored, and that 
the relations between Europe and Asia shall in future be 
those of sisters engaged in the common service of humanity, 
and not those of exploiters and exploited. Coming back to 
India, I believe that the expressions of loyalty to the Empire 
made in England and in India are sincere, as far as present 
feeling goes, but I hope that British statesmen and the 

British people will not construe them as representing an 
absolute condition of the Indian mind. In the near past we 
have had ample evidence of the strong feelings of the 
Mahommedans of India, and it is doubtful what their 
sentiments would be if the Sultan of Turkey were to enter 
the arena as an ally of Germany. Similarly, the offers by 
native chiefs do not mean very much. Most of them, as 
we know, are entirely in the hands of their British Residents, 
and are actuated by motives not necessarily identical with 
wholehearted loyalty to the British. As regards the Hindus, 
we must not forget that there is still a party of violence 
among the Indian Nationalists, and that even the Indian 

National Congress had to express itself pretty strongly about 
the Indian grievances against the British Government. The 
Komagata Maru incident must be still fresh in their memories. 
Expressions of loyalty from India must therefore be taken 
with a pinch of salt—not that one underrates their import- 
ance, nor doubts their sincerity as against the other Euro- 
pean Powers with whom we are engaged in war, but just to 
remind the British public that there is an Indian problem 
which must imperatively be considered when, after the war 
is over, we sit down to recast the political map of the world, 
and to readjust the political relations of the different races 
and nationalities of the world. Nay, I go a step further, and 
say that it would be a fine stroke of policy if the authorities 
were at this moment to do something to strike the imagina- 
tion of the people of India, and to convince them beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the British do value their loyalty and 
really respect their desire to be citizens of the Empire. 

Now the best and the most effective way to win the 
genuine and permanent loyalty of India would be to remove 
the galling bonds that remind her sons every moment of their 
lives that they are the subjects of an alien Government, and 
that they have no status in the Empire to which they are 
expected to be loyal. What we have to do is, by one bold 
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stroke, to convert the loyalty of impotence or of fear into 
the loyalty of heart. This is no time to raise controversial 
issues. But no one can doubt that an enforced disarming 
of a population is a vivid and unforgotten sign of its being a 
subject people. It is a never-healing sore. There can be no 
justification for such a measure except on the ground of 
self-defence. If so, it should not go beyond that. In Asia, 
in particular, the fact of legal ineligibility to bear arms 
carries with it such a sense of humiliation, helplessness, and 
self-contempt, that before it all other blessings dwindle into 
insignificance. In moments of danger or attack, in a crisis 
like the present, to feel that one is not legally permitted to 
defend oneself, one’s hearth and home and one’s people ; 
that one is not allowed to fight for the King or for the flag ; 
that one has been by policemen forcibly deprived of the 
means of defending the honour of one’s family and one’s 
country, makes one extremely miserable, and completely 
drowns the sense of other benefits received at the hands of 
those who have created this state of legally inflicted helpless- 
ness. Let Englishmen put themselves in the position of 
Indians, and then judge how they would feel under similar 
circumstances. Morcover, the disarming of a population is 
the most conclusive evidence that the disarming power 
realises that it cannot trust the people, and has no faith in 
their loyalty. 

The first thing, then, is to remove this stigma. It may 
not be practical politics to repeal the Arms Act at once, 
but there ought now to be no difficulty in beginning by 
exempting men of position and education from the operation 
of the Act, or by making the issue to them of licences to bear 
arms a matter of course. Such a declaration would have a 
thrilling effect, and would raise a wave of loyalty which no 
amount of seditious propaganda could counteract. Dacoits, 
robbers, thieves, and those who want to commit murder, 
can get arms even now. They are, it is true, obtained with 
difficulty, but for such people price is no consideration, nor 
have they any moral scruples against stealing arms whenever 
they need them. Let the British Government allow arms 
to good and honest citizens, and it will find a great load taken 
off its shoulders. Bombs will disappear, and with them, 
we may hope, sedition and trials for sedition. Any kind of 
a European or American in India, even Germans and 
Austrians, and Mexicans and Russians, can carry arms 
without a licence, but the wealthiest Indian, and the most 
scholarly, may not do so. If the latter be disposed to evil, 
he can buy a weapon at an enormous price from some needy 
European, or he can steal it ; but if he wants it for the pur- 
pose of defending himself and his family, he cannot get 
it honestly. Under the circumstances, what does the flag 
mean to him: how can he possibly be enthusiastic in his 
loyalty to a Government which has reduced him to the level 
of a helpless beast ?. The devotion of Indians to the Empire 
is the devotion of helpless people, of dummies, of men who 
themselves require to be looked after and protected by 
British bayonets in times of danger. 

The next thing which would evoke a genuine feeling of 
loyalty in India would be a declaration to establish, as 
rapidly as practicable, universal free and compulsory 
primary education at the cost of the State. Let it be no 
longer delayed by false reasons and false fears. 

A third point, necessarily connected with the first, would 
be to allow Indians to enlist as volunteers both in England 
and in India. In England there is no restriction upon the 
carrying of arms, and the only difficulty is the possible 
prejudice of the English people against having coloured 
men as comrades. This should not be insurmountable. 
But there is another way out of any such difficulty, and 
that is to let the Indians form themselves into entirely 





a 


separate Volunteer Corps, under the control and command 
of British officers. 

For the present these three suggestions will suffice. There 
are others that will occur to the authorities themselves, 
My object is to show the supreme importance and the need 
of holding out an olive branch to India, and of making 
India feel that her interests and her aspirations are as dear 
to England as those of England are to India. 

OnE Wuo Knows Inp1a. 


GERMANY IN THE EYES OF AN 
ONLOOKER 


HAD determined to spend my summer vacation in a 
quict little Luftkurort in the Black Forest. The spot 
had been well known to me from 1880 to 1890, and 

I had been friends with the peasants, and with the few 
visitors, chiefly professors from the Baden universities 
who then visited it. I looked forward after a period of 
nearly twenty-five years to renewing old acquaintance- 
ships, and seeing familiar faces in peasant houses and 
oft-frequented corners in forest walks. In the company of 
my wife I reached my old quarters on July 11th. I was 
heartily welcomed by the son of my former host, and found 
some of my old peasant friends alive, although many were 
dead. There were about fifty visitors in the little village 
and seventy were expected in the beginning of August. 
We were the only English, and we found ourselves at once 
received into the friendly company that gathered daily 
in the Gasthaus zum Ochsen. We were all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—a Finanz-rath, the Rektor of a large school, 
two or three Chemiker, engaged in chemical manufacturing 
works, a music teacher and an art critic—mostly with their 
wives and “ families.” But the twenty-five years had made 
an enormous difference: where in 1880 the “ family ” had 
consisted of four to even six or more children, now I saw 
one or two children at most—the Zweikinder, or rather the 
einkind ehe has become the rule of the German professional 
classes. Another feature of the transition lay in the many 
signs of increased wealth and luxury everywhere visible. 
On the old Poststrasse, which formerly had its lumbering 
post-wagon with four horses, was now an almost continuous 
line of motors and motor-omnibuses, which reminded one 
of the Keswick to Ambleside road in the summer season ; 
the wooden peasant houses were rapidly disappearing, 
giving way to brick and tiles. Our little community was 
building itself a Rathhaus, and the general increased pros- 
perity was everywhere visible. 

Into this small society we settled down and thought 
neither of war nor of racial feeling. We shared our news- 
papers, collected scarce flowers with the German boys, 
or discussed where bilberrics or wild strawberries were to 
be found. We reported at meal times how many wild deer 
we had startled, or planned mild expeditions to neighbouring 
villages to drink our coffee or test their cake. We discussed 
food, perhaps a trifle too ‘insistently, but perhaps not so 
continuously as we should have done thirty years ago. 
The Burgermeister was a well-to-do peasant, and he, and 
an old friend the Bierwirth—with whose father I had years 
ago a common interest in the pursuit of trout—would spend 
time in watching the upward progress of their new Rathhaus. 
It was, indeed, a mushroom growth, judged from English 
builders’ habits. The little building sprang from the foot- 
ings to the roof ridge in something like twenty days! There 
was confidence and friendship on all hands ; the local banker 
cashed readily my circular notes, and we waited the days 
when our family from college and school would join us. 
Then suddenly fell upon us the blow of Tuesday, July 
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esth—the declaration of war by Austria against Servia— 
which, to my mind, left no loophole for diplomacy to save 
the situation. This was not the view of my German friends 
—aAustria’s life depended on the severest lesson being given 
to Servia; Russia, France and England were fully occupied 
and the war would be localised. On Wednesday came the 
news of the partial mobilisation of Russia and faces looked 
graver ; but still, even “ if Germany mobilises, there will be 
no war.” On Thursday, the 30th, I walked several miles 
down to a neighbouring small town, and sought my banker, 
only to find no English credit notes or banknotes would any 
longer be accepted—a difficulty one had not anticipated 
when leaving England in time of peace. I visited not only 
the local banker, but the local editor. There would be no 
general war, Germany was too strong ; but I now heard the 
question which for the next three days filled my ears at every 
turn: “ Was macht England?” My reply was ever the 
same: “ If Germany fights France, England will and must 
join, because the French northern coasts would be open 
to the German fleet.” 

At “ Abendessen ” that night anxiety began to show itself 
everywhere ; wives began to look doubtfully at husbands, 
the waiting maids began to think of their sweethearts, 
and then in the middle of the meal the village trumpet 
blew and our whole party rushed out into the open to hear 
the Burgermeister declare we were in Kriegszustand. The 
feeling was intense. I knew the peasantry well and I 
have never seen such hatred of any announcement. “* We 
have no cause to fight ; we do not want to fight; if we had 
to vote as to war, there would be no fighting.” The feeling 
was not confined to the peasantry. One or two scientific 
men of distinction in the inn were equally strongly moved. 
I shall not easily forget one Chemiker, a most peace- 
loving, friendly fellow suddenly converted into a demon, 
shaking his fist and exclaiming, “* My God, if I could get at 
them!” It was not the Russians or the French he wished 
to be at, but those who brought about the war, the rulers 
of his own nation. Amidst it all ever the question repeated 
over and over again: ““ Was macht England?” 

On Friday I took the Bierwirth into my counsel; he 
was going down into the lowlands, and he guaranteed to 
get me money for my circular note even if he had to endorse 
it himself. As for war, it was all bluff ; there would be no war. 
So we had a ten “ pfennige ” bet—which is the extent of 
my gambling instincts. If I ever get paid I shall treasure 
that coin, but when will my friendly peasant see the two 
hundred marks which enabled us to get home? I hope 
before peace is made. On Saturday came the news of 
mobilisation in Germany itself. Within twenty-four hours 
the whole company had dispersed : it would be better to say 
that the whole male population of the village had dispersed. 
It was the most heartrending break-up we had ever been 
through. Our landlord was summoned, his wife was broken- 
hearted ; the whole season and all the capital they had put 
into it lost; his brother-in-law, the village schoolmaster, 
was called, and his wife again with two tiny children in 
despair. The violinist was gone, his wife a wreck; our 
chemical friends were off ; the Finanz-rath had been the first 
to bolt. But it would be impossible to go through the whole 
list; it was practically everybody, for the German Govern- 
ment had done at once what they had never done in 1870, 
they had called up the Landsturm. Even our scientific 
friends—whose wives thought their husbands quite secure— 
had to join. The whole atmosphere was hysterical, and for 
the first time one was brought close to what war means 
under modern conditions. In twenty-four hours every 
motor-car was off the roads, great hotels with 80 to 100 beds 
were closed and their staffs dismissed, and we were left 
with a few weeping women, and the children, too ignorant 


of all war meant to do anything but play. We were the 
last to start, and had practically twenty-four hours to get 
out of Germany. It was a question where we could best 
strike the fronticr. Should it be Switzerland, Belgium or 
Holland? After some two hours’ sleep we drove off early 
on Sunday morning, and reached the railway to find it 
guarded everywhere with armed men. The stationmaster 
was humorous: “Flying for the frontier? Was macht 
England?” As we got down to the lowlands, the popular 
excitement became more intense, dense masses of people 
surrounded the platform barriers, and were singing national 
songs. I asked for a ticket for London vid Brussels, but 
there was no longer any through booking. They could 
let us go to Cologne, if we paid in gold. Luckily for us we 
could not book further, as I think we should certainly have 
been stranded and have lost, as many others did, all luggage. 
When the train came in there was a carriage on it for the 
Hoek van Holland, and into it we got. The guard was most 
friendly ; told us, of course, that to Holland the carriage 
would not go, but would probably get as far as Cleves 
and be stopped at the frontier; we were to stick to the 
carriage and never mind having paid no fares beyond 
Cologne ; he would re-register the baggage to Cleves. 

As we got nearer and nearer to the Rhine the popular 
excitement became greater. In Baden the troops were 
everywhere, and splendid some of them looked. In Carls- 
ruhe, in particular, there’ was a battalion on the platform, 
which might have been composed of university athletes, 
as healthy, educated and fine a group of young fellows 
as you could pick in the course of an afternoon from the 
playing fields of the Cambridge or Oxford colleges. But 
the talk in the train became more and more jingo; it was 
not patriotism, but jingoism, and broken always by the 
insistent: “‘ Was macht England?” put in rather more 
hostile and dominant tones. From Cologne onwards 
the mob seemed more or less in possession of the stations. 
At Crefeld there was rifle firing in the station itself; what 
at, I cannot say, for the train was hurried out. But the last 
thing I saw in Crefeld was the rush of the mob down the 
platform, shouting “ Zin Russe, ein Russe.”” The impression 
forced upon me was that the populace had got wholly out 
of hand. The proletariat in the Rhine valley manufacturing 
towns was wholly different from the peasantry of South 
Germany in bearing and feeling. The talk in our carriage 
also was not of the terrible days before us, but of what 
Germany was about to do; there was a surprise in hand, 
and within three days the French would have the lesson 
of their lives. The fall in twenty-four hours of the stock 
of one of the greatest chemical works in the world from 
600 M. to 300 M., the closing of a cotton factory because 
five out of six directors were summoned to the Landsturm 
(‘“* We may as well cut our throats at once ”’), or the refusal 
by the Germans of their own Reichbank notes—all signs of a 
tremendous economic crisis—were nothing to our fellow- 
travellers. Germany was about to meet the world in arms 
and one or more additional nations would only mean more 
pickings after the fight was over. I know only too well 
that this was not the Germany I had been with for the last 
month, but it is an element of Germany, and one which every 
friend of Germany has to take into account when he 
endeavours to interpret the madness which has plunged 
all Europe into war. 

We arrived in Cleves at midnight to find all communi- 
cation with Holland cut off. The station was piled up with 
registered luggage too late to get through. The nearest 
hotel to the station was full, but we got a fly to take us to 
the Holzem Hotel in the town, only, however, to be captured 
by the police and brought to the police station. |The crowd 
outside met us with cries of “ Auslénder,” but luckily for 
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me the officials inside seemed too busy with the most complete 
searching of a party of American ladies to pay me much 
attention, and as we heard next day some unfortunate 
passengers were personally searched, and must wait while 
their whole correspondence was read. I had no passport, 
my visiting card was worthless, but a note of credit, although 
printed in French, seemed to bear a date which comforted 
the officials; their whole energy was devoted to people 
who had recently left England, and there were a good 
many such, English-Germans rushing over to Germany 
to fetch their daughters back from school. They had a 
bad time of it, but were a godsend to us. We were accom- 
panied by our policeman to the carriage, and he and I 
exchanged friendly civilities, he apologising for what he 
had to do, and I apologising for giving him the trouble. 
With the exception of the first stationmaster, who asked if 
I was bolting for the frontier, we met with nothing but the 
most absolute courtesy throughout our flight from official 
Germany. That food was lacking was nobody’s fault ; 
in a state of war he is a fool who complains at the absence 
of restaurant cars, or the collapse of refreshment rooms at 
stations full of hungry troops. At Cleves also, notwith- 
standing the popular excitement, and the fact that the 
hotel servants had been called away and the hopes of the 
season destroyed, there was no extortion whatever. 

Next morning no vehicle was available, but with the 
advice of our Wirth we took a barrow to the electric tram 
which runs within a few hundred yards of the Dutch frontier, 
got our luggage from the station, and were hustled off, 
amid a crowd of Dutch peasants and American fugitives 
for Holland. At the frontier we were deposited on a sandy 
road, but we got a friendly Dutchman with another barrow, 
who dissuaded us from going into the German guard-house, 
but suggested opening our packages on the road. This 
was a very real advantage ; some of those who went into 
the guard-house had every letter opened, and some of the 
schoolgirls were apparently personally searched ; we came 
through at once with the most superficial of inspections— 
a fact which I rejoiced in afterwards, as I had carelessly 
left letters from Russian correspondents in my trunk as 
well as Generalstab maps of Baden—all perfectly innocent, 
but with tell-tale blue and red pencillings of many ancient 
wanderings, which would undoubtedly have excited much 
suspicion in a nervous custom-house man on the look-out 
for spies. 

A further use of the wheelbarrow and we reached a 
carriage, Which drove us through miles of peaceful villas 
with most glorious flower gardens to Nymwegen. Here we 
got at last a solid meal, a whole harvest of war canards, and 
a very hard third-class carriage, which brought us through 
a warlike Holland, after nearly five hours, to Rotterdam. 
The Dutch railway service was, if anything, more disorganised 
than the German. But the journey was an interesting one ; 
we not only saw the feeling of the Dutch newspapers but of 
the Dutch travelling public. From impressions formed in 
such a limited sphere it is, perhaps, well to state no general 
opinion. At any rate what I may say can be modified by 
other judgments, but I had not been in Holland for many 
years, and I was surprised to find from this small outlook 
on it a considerable change of view. There was practically 
no hostility to Germany. Our fellow-travellers complained 
of the want of organising power in their own Government, 
and looked forward if not with zest at least with indifference 
to the absorption of Holland by Germany. It would make 
the Dutch ports the great shipping centres of the world, 
and German energy would bring great wealth into the 
country. How far the South African war has left unhealed 


wounds, how far our fellow-travellers were exceptional, I 
To us they were most friendly, if pessimistic 


cannot say. 


ee 


as to our chance of getting home. In Rotterdam, however 
* ° ° ee ° ’ 
we met a crowd of English and American fugitives, including 
some well-known faces, and we were all thrust back into 
the train we had come by and carried on to the Hoek yan 
Holland. Glad again to be on an English boat, if the 
food were crude, and those who tipped most got most ; 
glad again to see the complete English disorganisation at 
Liverpool Street, where one might have smuggled a port- 
manteau of tobacco through the customs; but glad most to 
think of the possibility of a satisfactory rest after three 
broken nights, and of forgetting for a time, perhaps, the looks 
of those men and women who cursed their governors for 
bringing on this war, which, as they said, no single nation 
wanted. K. P. 


SPIES 


VERYBODY spies a spy in these days. People 
are told that the baker is a spy ; it is whispered 
that he is poisoning the bread. The hairdresser, 

the watchmaker, the man in the “ delicatessen ” shop— 
everyone, in fact, who has a German name over his 
door—are all suspect in the same way. In Paris the 
spy is being hunted down still more greedily than in 
London. One hears grisly stories like the one about 
the fourteen German waiters who were led out of a Paris 
hotel and shot without the formality of a trial. It may 
not be true, but everybody believes it. What is more, 
everybody apparently approves. When we see on the 
bill of an evening paper that a hundred spies were shot 
in Belgium in a single day, instead of shuddering at the 
affair as a massacre, we coolly assure ourselves that it is 
a military necessity. ‘* A la guerre comme 4 la guerre” 
is the French comment on such incidents ; and England, 
though she has not herself been indulging in spy-shoot- 
ing, echoes the proverb. In Germany, no doubt, they 
are doing and saying much the same things as in France 
and Belgium. They are “ taking no chances.” In war 
time it is apparently the theory that it is better that 
fifty innocent people should suffer than that one guilty 
person should escape. Spying, it seems to be agreed, 
is so revolting a business that even to be suspected of it 
is a crime deserving of capital punishment. 

It is surprising that the spy should have this universal 
reputation for loathsomeness. We all detest spies as a 
kind of vermin, and yet we all make use of them—even 
encourage them. It is as though a man at once hated 
rats and bred them. Possibly we still our consciences 
by believing that the spy on our own side is a white 
rat. We find an interesting example of this double 
view of spies in the tenth book of the Iliad, which is one 
of the oldest spy stories in existence. Here nothing but 
praise is given to the Greek spies, while the Trojan spy, 
Dolon, is painted almost in the same colours as the spy 
of modern melodrama. ‘“ Wilt thou speed forth any 
of thy comrades,” Menelaus asks Agamemnon, “ to 
spy on the Trojans? Nay, terribly I fear lest none 
should undertake for thee this deed, even to go and spy 
out the foemen alone through the ambrosial night ; 
needs must he be a man right hardy of heart.” 
‘* Odysseus,” we are told a hundred lines later, when he 
agrees to go out as a spy, “ was willing to steal into the 
throng of Trojans, for always daring was his heart 
within him.” Not a word of disapproval on the part of 
the Greek poet. He does not dream of denouncing 
Odysseus as (in an effective word coined by Mr. Wells 
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the other day) a supersneak. Hear him, however, 
when he comes to the Trojan Dolon. “ Verily,” he 
declares, “‘ he was ill-favoured to look upon.” And 
afterwards, when the spy found himself pursued by 
Odysseus and Diomedes, we are told that “* Dolon stood 
still, in great dread and trembling, and the teeth chattered 
in his mouth, and he was green with fear.” Drury Lane 
has given birth to hundreds of such people. When you 
think of a spy, you invariably imagine an ill-favoured 
man who goes green with fear. And yet, if Odysseus 
was a spy, the trade cannot be quite such a mean one. 
Even to-day we can become enthusiastic over a spy 
provided he does not take money for his work. The 
English have even put up a monument to a spy, ora 
supposed spy, in Westminster Abbey. This was Major 
André, who was shot as a spy in the American 
War of Independence. One used to hear from the 
inventors of anecdotes a story of how Lord 
Kitchener on one occasion disguised himself and 
entered the camp of the Dervishes and learned their 
secrets. It may not have been true, but the point is 
those who told the story regarded it not as something 
shameful, but as something splendid. It was a testi- 
mony to Lord Kitchener’s “ nerve,” to his knowledge 
of Arabic, to his possession of all kinds of qualities which 
plain men should envy. Similarly, when certain 
British officers were caught spying in Germany a year 
or two ago, no one thought a penny the worse of them 
for it except the Germans. Moltke himself visited 
Alsace-Lorraine in secret on several occasions on the 
eve of the Franco-Prussian War. Has not Mr. William 
Watson during the week lyrically accused the Kaiser of 
having come to England as a spy when he attended 
Queen Victoria’s funeral ? Certainly the spy has good 
warrant for regarding himself as a member of a very 
respectable class. Military attachés in foreign capitals 
have again and again been revealed in spy-trials as 
partners in the work. One German authority has 
declared that nine-tenths of the secret information of 
Germany comes through military attachés. Spying 
may not be a gentlemanly profession, but it is assuredly 
a profession in which gentlemen engage. 

There are two excellent reasons why most of us should 
hate spies. One is our terror of secret influences sur- 
rounding us. We dread the incalculable as many 
people dread lightning. Then there is the fact that 
the spy is very often a traitor. Unhappy young men, 
a little degenerate to begin with, finding themselves 
desperately in debt, see a way out for themselves by 
selling plans or other marketable knowledge. It is all 
a matter of treachery resulting from moral cowardice— 
treachery which is sometimes mere egoistic and cynical 
self-absorption, and at other times is tempered by 
the faith that after all the information given will 
probably never be made use of. There are, we imagine, 
twenty varieties of spies—some of them infinitely to be 
pitied, some of them the most remorseless villains on 
earth. Mr. Conrad, in Under Western Eyes, has written 
a study of a comparatively normal and nervous person 
whom circumstances compelled into the profession of a 
spy. Russia must be full of such cases. It is full, 
too, one hears, of cases of revolutionaries who become 
paid spies in order to get into the confidence of the 





authorities and to be able to pursue their revolutionary 
work the more effectively. Some people insist that 
Father Gapon was such a person ; others say the same of 
Azeff. These are a sort of things with regard to which we 
shall never have certain knowledge. What we do know, 
however, is that a really efficient traitor will not be 
content with betraying his own people. Suppose, for 
example, a German betrays official German secrets to 
England ; no one would be surprised to learn that at the 
same time he is betraying his English paymasters to 
Germany. That is what makes it so risky a thing to 
spend money on spies and traitors. They are a race cut 
off from the ordinary codes of loyalty. Russian states- 
men have suffered almost as much from their own secret 
police as from revolutionaries. Russia is said to possess 
the most thorough system of espionage in the world 
with the exception of the Japanese system, and to pay 
close upon a million pounds a year for it; but that did 
not save Stolypin. 

In recent years public attention in this country has 
been turned from the Russian to the German spy 
system. Many people believe that every German 
waiter is a spy, and newspapers have long been flinging 
at our heads figures which seem to show that Germany 
spends £600,000, or even £780,000 a year, on secret 
service. They do not give us their authority for these 
figures. They simply quote them from each other. 
The Budget in the Reichstag for 1911, however, provided 
for only £65,000 for secret service, as compared with 
£50,000 voted and £46,380 Is. 5d. spent by Great 
Britain in 1910-11. In the days of Napoleon England 
annually spent twice or thrice that sum on her spies, 
who were the terror both of the Continent and of Ireland, 
The case of Leonard MacAnally, the barrister who 
defended so many of the Irish rebels at their trials, and 
was all the time betraying his clients to the Govern- 
ment, is one of the most infamous in history. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn has made a valiant attempt to analyse 
this strange character in his novel, Robert Emmet. 
When we think of German spies, however, we do not 
think of them as traitors. We think of them as patriotic 
Germans doing for their country the same kind of work 
which the Japanese in last year’s play, Typhoon, were 
doing for Japan. Certainly the £65,000 provided for 
spying in the German Budget would not go far towards 
providing a living even for the 5,000 German spies 
who, Mr. William Le Queux has argued, are settled in 
England ; and this sum would be but a driblet to divide 
among the 35,000 German spies who, other sensationalists 
inform us, have been scattered through France since the 
great days of Bismarck. If these figures are anywhere 
near the truth, the great majority of the spies must do 
their work not for pay, but in the exalted spirit of 
Bushido. From the market gardeners down to the 
prostitutes who are said to take part in the business, 
they offer us a quite amazing example of sacrificial 
patriotism. 

If the German spy system is on anything like the scale 
we are told, however, it must be one of the most stupid 
and inefficient systems on the earth. The spies 
have been able to do nothing to interfere with the 
mobilisation of the French or the English troops, 
They appear to have done nothing to acquaint Berlin 
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with the truth about Belgium any more than with the 
truth about Ulster. It is too early, of course, to be 
quite sure, but, so far as one can judge at present, Germany 
has gone into this war blindfold rather than Argus-eyed 
through her secret service. That.she knew so little 
about Belgium is the more to be wondered at as Belgium 
must have been an easy country to play the spy in. 
Till the present year it was the only country in Europe 
which had no law against espionage. When a German 
spy was captured in Belgium, in February, he could 
only be proceeded against on the charge of using an 
assumed name. It is to be hoped that the present war 
will discredit spying as it is, one is pleased to think, 
discrediting so much else in militarism. Apart from a 
few rare cases, we imagine, spies are people who are 
not clever enough to earn their living in an honester 
way. Governments will not cease to employ them 
merely on the ground that they are criminals. They 
may hesitate to employ them if they realise that they 
are mostly idiots. 


MEGALOMANIA 


N his Social Psychology, published by Messrs. 
I Methuen in 1908, and written at the present 
writer’s suggestion, Dr. McDougall, now of Oxford, 
has given us what psychologists generally recognise 
to be the most important contribution yet made to 
the study of the emotions. Following James and others, 
McDougall has shown, in more detail and with deeper 
insight, that instinctive act and emotion are the outer 
and inner aspects of one and the same psycho-physio- 
logical process, and has defined the primary and 
secondary instincts with their corresponding emotions— 
the primary instincts and emotions being flight and fear, 
repulsion and disgust, curiosity and wonder, pugnacity 
and anger, the parental instinct and the tender emotion, 
and lastly, of special concern to us here, “ the instincts 
of self-abasement (or subjection) and of self-assertion 
(or self-display), and the emotions of subjection and 
elation (or negative and positive self-feeling).’”’ The 
reader who studies psychology is, of course, acquainted 
with McDougall’s exposition, which has already passed 
through several editions, and the reader who does not 
may be earnestly recommended to read a volume 
which throws a new and clear light upon the very 
arcana of human conduct. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss further 
McDougall’s demonstration of the relation between 
instinct and emotion and of the immense part which 
our instincts play in conduct. It may be noted, in 
passing, however, that Professor Bergson had, of course, 
not read McDougall’s book when he published his 
Creative Evolution in 1907, and students of that great 
work would be well advised to read McDougall before 
accepting in its entirety Bergson’s theory of the sharp 
evolutionary divergence of intelligence as against 
instinct. Professor Bergson lately promised me to 
read McDougall before publishing the much-desired 
second edition of his masterpiece, in which he may find 
it necessary to modify his teaching accordingly. Nor 
need we here discuss the difficult and fascinating 
problem of the brain-localisation of the instincts, and 
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their subjective expression, which we call the emotions, 
McDougall is inclined to the view, supported by the work 
of the Italian Pagano, that the emotions have their 
encephalic centres in the basal ganglia, ancient and 
extensive portions of the brain, which are known to be 
historically, far older than even the beginnings of the 
cerebrum, or great brain, the contemporary development 
of which renders it the specific and characteristic organ 
of modern man. For the nonce, we may assume the 
probability of such localisation, and may be somewhat 
helped in any attempts to guess at the explanation 
of certain pathological facts long familiar to the students 
of disease. 

The emotions of subjection and elation, or negative 
and positive self-feeling, as they were called by M. 
Ribot, their first great student, have been little studied, 
but they have large consequences. The notable aggra- 
vation of elation, or positive self-feeling, at adolescence 
is familiar to all observers, and lovers of animals, 
notably of dogs, are familiar with the evidence of the 
same state of emotion among them, as in the “ ‘ dignified’ 
behaviour of a big dog in the presence of small ones.” 
In the analysis of mind and conduct which follows from 
the modern recognition of their elements, the part 
played by the instinct of self-assertion and its corre- 
sponding emotion is seen to be very large. It plays a 
notable part in volition, and is surely the chief contri- 
butor to a certain type of temperament, which we call 
optimistic. Temperament is still a terra almost incog- 
nita, but the theories of Hippocrates are not entirely 
without some modern justification. If ‘ melancholy” 
be not “ black bile,” as Hippocrates thought, the modern 
theory of internal secretions runs by no means counter 
to some such theory of temperament. Here we may 
learn the normal, perhaps, from the morbid, as two 
illustrations will show. 

It has long been known that the victim of consumption 
tends to be unduly hopeful about his case. As a rule, 
not until the feet and ankles begin to swell, if then, 
will he strike the flag of the “spes phthisica,” or 
phthisical hope, which the physicians of long ago 
recognised. This is the clinical fact. We cannot 
explain it, but the lines of an explanation are at least 
conceivable if we follow Ehrlich’s discoveries on the 
highly specific nature of the chemical reactions between 
special tissues and special drugs, poisons, or aliments. 
We may then suppose some specific chemical response 
of the parts of the basal ganglia concerned with this 
emotion to certain specific poisons produced in pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

But the morbid elation of the consumptive—merciful 
symptom as it is—cannot compare with the unexampled 
and sensational changes which are wrought in the 
instinct of self-assertion in the form of insanity called 
general paralysis of the insane. Thanks to the Japanese 
Noguchi, to Dr. F. W. Mott and others, we now know, 
on final grounds, what has long been practically certain. 
This disease is itself a symptom of syphilis of the brain. 
The spirochaete of Schaudinn has been found in the 
cerebrum in general paralysis by the observers quoted, 
but I am not aware of any observations directed towards 
the elucidation of our present point—namely, as to the 
special occurrence of spirochaetes, or their chemical 
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products, in the basal ganglia of the brain, so. as to 
account for the strange megalomania of the general 
paralytic, and also to help us in the attempt to localise 
still more exactly therein the centre of the self-regarding 
emotion, if such there be. 

Only too familiar are the domestic tragedies which 
follow from the conduct of the general paralytic, under 
the influence of his morbidly exacerbated emotion of 
self-esteem, until at last he evidently needs to be placed 
under control. But tragedies more stupendous, finally 
calling for similar treatment, may follow the expres- 
sion of megalomania in exalted cases where no word 
of insanity in the stricter sense can be said. There 
is no abyss between sanity and insanity. All degrees 
of instinctive and emotional development exist, and 
who shall draw the line? Further, the immense 
influence of suggestion, conveyed by titles, by popular 
applause, by flattery, by a host of visible and invisible 
means, may morbidly expand the instinct of self-asser- 
tion in a man who, otherwise placed, might be no more 
than rather “ bumptious”’ and pleased with himself. 
Such men occur everywhere, but circumstances control 
them. If circumstances spur them on, anything may 
happen—perhaps the bloodiest war in history. 

Here is the personal memory which has led to the 
penning of the notes above submitted to the reader. 
Last September I was taken round the house formerly 
occupied by Lenbach, in Munich. In the absence 
of Frau Lenbach, who still occupies part of it, I was 
instructed by a privileged lady whom, in the circum- 
stances, it were unfair to name. She showed us many 
splendid portraits, including a number of Bismarck, 
and some charming studies of Lenbach’s own children, 
and then she took us into a tiny room, where, hung 
above the window, in the worst light available, was a 
frightful daub which purported to represent a naval 
battle. Off the first canvas of a schoolboy with his 
first box of paints you never saw its like. It was 
boldly signed “‘ Wilhelm,” and the August Artist had 
presented it to Lenbach, to be exhibited in the com- 
pany of his own masterpieces. Its present fate I state ; 
but if Art be the expression of personality that other- 
wise ridiculous canvas is perhaps a masterpiece, too— 
the most eloquent picture in Europe to-day. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In our present distracted state of mind it is difficult to 
discuss so academic a question as “ equal earnings for men and 
women,” but I will make an attempt to do so. I gather that 
Elizabeth Bolt agrees with the position taken up by many male 
trade unionists—that women should be prevented from working 
at any trade or profession unless they secure the male rate of 
remuneration ; and she gives as her example the expediency of 
enforcing throughout the profession of elementary teaching the 
higher rate obtainable, at any given time, by male teachers. 
She suggests that, if this policy were pursued, women teachers 
might be excluded, “* but only because they were less fit to teach 
the children than their male competitors.” 

Let us examine this argument by the light of the actual cir- 
cumstances of the labour market of to-day. First, we have the 
desire of the great majority of employers to get the maximum 


output for a given wage, and the equally universal tendency to 
measure this output by mechanical and material tests. Now, it 
may well be that male teachers, as a class, can get through more 





mechanical teaching, enforce a higher measure of mechanical 
discipline and work with greater continuity, than women teachers 
as a class; and it is frequently stated that they undertake, in 
addition to the work of instruction, undefined administrative 
and clerical duties which are not, as a matter of fact, performed 
by the women teachers. But it does not follow that the male 
teacher is therefore better fitted, or even as well fitted, to train 
the character and intelligence of children of a particular sex or 
a particular age; the woman teacher with her less hustling 
methods, finer touch, gentler manner and more sympathetic 
insight into the child’s mind, may be a far more valuable instru- 
ment. Thisis only another way of saying that the work performed 
by the men and women teachers is not really identical. But the 
trouble is that the employer is nearly always biassed in favour 
of the male characteristics as against the female characteristics, and, 
if he is forced to pay ** the higher rate,” he will, I fear, wherever prac- 
ticable prefer the man. I may remark in passing that as matters 
stand at present the employers are nearly always men! But 
this does not exhaust the complications of the question. It 
may suit the peculiar temperament of the woman to work at 
lower speed or intensity, or with less continuity (not necessarily 
a lower level of technical or spiritual quality), in return for a 
lower level of earnings. From the consumer’s point of view this 
more leisurely work may be no less valuable ; if he were able to 
discern it, it might even be more valuable. Here is another of 
those subtle distinctions between men and women which falsify 
the policy of abstract equality. We find ourselves, in fact, 
throughout the whole world of industry, dealing not with identical 
units of work, but with units differing one from the other according 
as the worker is male or female, in a way that always puts the 
women, in the rough and tumble of a predominantly male and 
grossly materialist scale of values, at an apparent disadvantage. 
If the malg trade unionist is able to enforce his policy of identical 
money earpings, for what seems to be, but seldom is, exactly 
identical rk, women find themselves excluded from the more 
responsible and better paid grades, though they may be equally 
well fitted, from the standpoint of service to the community, to do 
the work, provided they are permitted to do it in the way that 
suits them, and not necessarily in the ways that suit the men. 

Thus there is no certainty, there is even no likelihood, that the 
policy of “ equal earnings for men and women” would result 
in “ the work being done by the persons best fitted to do it.” 
But there are other grave considerations. Men and women do 
not start fair in their competition for the higher and more develop- 
ing types of mental and manual effort. Women have been 
handicapped by lack of food, lack of education, lack of stimulus 
and by centuries of political and economic dependence. If they 
are never to be permitted to try their hand at any profession 
or occupation until they are able to work at the same speed and 
with the same intensity as men, they will find themselves per- 
manently excluded from raising their social and industrial 
status. This exclusion of women from the higher spheres of 
work will not only be unfair to the exceptional woman, but it 
will be depressing to the whole community of women workers. 
They will be compelled to regard themselves as an intrinsically 
inferior race. We may frankly admit that we are, in fact, faced 
with the choice of one of two evils. There is always economic 
detriment in any deviation, or even in any apparent deviation, 
from the policy of equal rates for equal work. But the continued 
subjection of women and their permanent exclusion from the 
stimulus of more responsible and better paid work seems to be 
a greater evil, and not to be required for the maintenance of 
the standard of life of either men or women. 

I repeat, my conclusion is that women should insist, no Jess 
strongly than the strongest male trade unionist, on the 
undeviating maintenance of the standard of life, as expressed 
in a standard rate of wages, a normal working day, and other 
common rules (such as those for sanitation and safety, etc.). 
But as women are not men, and have at any rate some different 
needs, they must have their own standard of life, which will need 
expression in their own common rules, which will inevitably 
not all of them be identical with those of men. (I may point 
out that men do not need to ask for time off before and after 
childbirth, for instance, though this is indispensable if married 
women are to be employed.) If the women think themselves 
bound to adopt all the men’s common rules, there will be a misfit 
—just as there would be if the clerks adopted the same common 
rules as the steel smelters.—Yours, etc., 


BEATRICE WEBB. 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb.) 
P.S.—Since I wrote the foregoing you have printed two other 
letters objecting to my argument. G. K. Scovell admits that 
women have been excluded from the postal service of the United 
States, but he “* was informed ” that the reason of this exclusion 
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“is almost entirely political.” ‘‘ These posts are given as a 
reward for party services, therefore salaries of all grades are kept 
high, and ‘women not yet having obtained the vote stand no 
chance of being appointed to any post in the service.” I rather 
doubt the sweeping statement that appointments are “ almost 
entirely political ” : in the last few years there has been a powerful 
trend towards Civil Service examinations in the Federal service. 

But this explanation of the fact of exclusion is no answer to 
my statement ; and I note with interest that one of the methods 
of exclusion is “ keeping salaries of all grades high ” ! 

H. F. Normanton’s letter is full of interesting information, 
and I note the statement that equality of salaries is not universal 
throughout the United States. He really confirms the suggestion 
that the adoption by the New York Board of Education of a 
uniform rate to men and women has tended to the exclusion of 
men. ‘ The real facts of the case,” he explains, ‘* appear to be 
that every year fewer New York men desire to become teachers, 
because other employments are more congenial and lucrative 
for them. If there is any ‘ exclusion’ they exclude themselves, 
in favour of other professions with brighter prospects.” Does he 
suggest that, if the rate for men were 20, 50, or even 100 per cent. 
over that of women, there would still be no male applicants ? 
I agree with him that one of the reasons for the lower market 
rate for particular types of women’s work is the women’s inferior 
lack of opportunity to enter other professions. Hence I suggested 
that women should concentrate their attention on breaking down 
all artificial barriers. H. F. Normanton, on the other hand, 
suggests that the New York Board of Education, which gets lots 
of applications from women, should be compelled to pay, to men 
and women alike, a rate of remuneration high enough to attract 
men out of other professions! But he makes no attempt to 
prove that this very equality would not tend to diminish the 
proportion of women—especially married women—in the service 
of that Board. I can only repeat that the decision whether or 
not working women should ask for the higher rate of wages now 
paid to men, or for what approach to it, can safely be made only 
by the particular women’s organisation concerned, apart from 
any abstract principle.—B. W. 


WOMEN AND WAR 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that your enthusiastic 
correspondent, Mrs. Cobb, may cause some confusion about the 
share of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies in 
the Kingsway Hall Women’s Meeting on the eve of the war. 

The meeting was summoned to support Sir Edward Grey in 
the effort to maintain peace. By the time the meeting was held 
the British ultimatum had only three hours to run. The National 
Union speakers took part in the meeting on the understanding 
that the resolution should not advocate any particular policy 
with regard to this particular war and that no speaker should be 
responsible for what was said by other speakers. 

Your correspondent’s assertion that Mrs. Fawcett said “* this 
war is insensate devilry ”’ conveys a wrong impression. What 
Mrs. Fawcett said was that ‘ millions of people are now asking 
‘Why should this insensate devilry of war go on?’” This was 
a general indictment of war as a wicked and senseless method 
of settling affairs, not an attack on our Government for its policy 
in regard to the war. I do not even know what Mrs. Fawcett’s 
views were on Great Britain’s share in the outbreak of the war. 
I am sure that no one in the hall could have gathered from my 
speech what were my personal views. We neither of us felt 
ourselves at liberty to utter our personal views at that moment, 
since we represented the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies—organi- 
sations which have no particular policy in regard to a particular 
war. All we could say for them was that, as societies pledged 
to the doctrine that, in the long run, physical force undirected 
by moral force is no solution of problems of government, they 
stood for the arbitrament of reason rather than of force.—Yours, 
etc., 

H. M. Swanwick. 

Kew Gardens, 

August 12th, 1914. 


THE CARE OF MOTHERHOOD 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—At the present moment it is essential that every effort 
should be made to save the lives of children and to preserve their 
health. It is a remarkable fact that during the siege of Paris 
infantile mortality fell. Why was this? Obviously because 
the mothers and children were cared for by the State. 





Again, in Villiers le Duc some years ago the Mayor instituteq 
a system of help for mothers by reason of which the infantile 
mortality, which taken in decennial periods had varied from 139 
to 280 per 1,000, fell in 1892-1903 to zero. For full particulars 
I must refer to the very able report made some years ago by 
Dr. Moore of Huddersfield. z 

Now, the key of this fortification against death is to be found 
in No. 1 of the Regulations of this French commune : 

* Article I.—Every woman with child, whether married or 
not, having her home in the villages, and not in possession 
of sufficient means to allow her to take upon herself the measures 
necessary to secure as far as possible not only her own life but 
also of the child about to be born, shall have the right to 
acquire the help of the village authority.” 

The expectant mother was encouraged to come for help 
(including, of course, medical advice) some months before the 
birth. 

Each of our newly established relief committees should give the 
like invitation to mothers (married or single) ; and if the committee 
can either itself assist them or find some health or other society 
who will do so, the committee should pass the women on to their 
eare. In default of such assistance the committee should 
encourage the necessitous woman to apply to the Guardians, 
and—this is all-important—depute one of their own members or 
officers to accompany the often timid applicant to the relieving 
officer and to the Board of Guardians. . . . 

J. THEeoporE Dopp. 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. H. Hannay, says, “ Sir 
Ronald Ross’s theory of the nature of the art critic is based 
on the absurd premise that the judgment of technique precedes 
the xsthetic judgment.” This premise is, indeed, absurd, but 
it is not mine. My argument was that an effective critic must 
possess both the aesthetic spirit and technical knowledge, not 
that the latter precedes the former. I inferred also that the 
critic who is not himself an artist is scarcely likely to possess 
sufficient knowledge of technique, which is given only by much 
schooling and practice; and, moreover, I think that anyone 
who possesses much of the aesthetic spirit will naturally attempt 
creative rather than critical expression. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hannay appears to assume that non-creative critics are 
capable of possessing both the xsthetic spirit and the technical 
knowledge in the same degree as the creative artist must possess 
them. This I beg leave to doubt very much, for reasons already 
given—and I fancy that though this position is popular amongst 
critics, artists themselves do not accept it.—Yours, ete., 

Ronatp Ross. 





18, Cavendish Square, 
London, W., 
August 11th, 1914. 


Miscellany 


HAUPTMANN’S PROGRESS * 

STOCKBROKER will tell you just now that a 

sure sign of Germany’s preparing for war is that 

Berlin has been unloading Canadian Pacifies 

for months past, but that is probably only an indication 
of a feeling that the military caste were at their old 
game of menacing war in order to justify themselves. 
To discover how far that caste was strangling the life of 
the country it is safer to go to the work of the artists, 
on whom the shadow of coming events first casts its 
gloom. Germany, the country of Kant and Goethe, 
has one of the most considerable dramatists in Europe, 
Gerhart Hauptmann. For the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the German victories in the Napoleonic wars 
he composed a dramatic poem which fell short of poetry 
and resolved itself into satire, a puppet show wherein 
the dolls had got rather mixed. The satire was not 
altogether deliberate. The writer did loyally and 


* The Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. Vols. III. and IV. Secker. 
6s. each. 
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patriotically attempt to show how Germany had served 

ace, but his own sufferings were too strong for him, 
and he showed the theatricality of governments which 
dosnot govern, do not labour to promote understanding, 
but only to keep their places in the limelight. He 
showed the jealousy and confusion arising therefrom 
and their terrible solvent in war, which destroys his- 
trionic ambitions and brings things down once more to 
simple life and death. He showed the tragedy of his 
own position, consumed as he was with a desire to deal 
poetically with life and death in the theatre, but unable 
through stress of circumstance, through the hostility of 
his audience, hypnotised by the theatricality of its 
government, to attain poetry, to reach that height. In 
the beginning he took refuge in naturalism, in protest : 
“ Life is not as it seems under the light of the misguided 
common mind. It is thus and thus.” In the mood of 
protest, exactly the mood of our own Court Theatre 
and Manchester Schools, he composed The Beaver Coat, 
The Conflagration, Rose Berndt, Drayman Henschel, and 
exhausted his mood, and, further, won a certain audience 
round to his view. “ Yes,” they said, “ life is like that. 
Terrible, terrible, and true.” 

Now it is one of the ironies of the dramatist’s life and 
work that when his audience agrees with him he begins 
to see holes in his work, just as an orator who has 
carried a crowd with him remembers as soon as he has 
sat down everything that he has left unsaid. Haupt- 
mann began to protest against his audience. “ Half 
true. Naturalism is not truth. It is a corrective only. 
Your eyes have gazed too much on details. The tragedy 
of Rose Berndt is too physical. Her spirit makes no 
effort to dominate brute facts. There is no true tragedy 
inthe play. The spirit is the thing.” This is neither an 
easy nor a happy state of mind for an artist to be in. 
He struggled bravely and found relief in verse, the 
discipline of verbal form, as a corrective to the looseness 
of a facile mimicry of common speech. It must have 
been a great delight to him to compose Hannele, to 
dispose of his naturalism in the first scene and to take 
flight into the child’s dream. Yet here, too, his 
torment is too strong for him. He must have his dream 
pathologically correct in every detail. ‘‘ How true,” 
his audience cried, “a doctor could not have done it 
better.” Oh! German audience, with its front rows of 
soldiers and its crowd of Frau Professors and Frau 
Doctors! The poet could find no release. His only 
possibility of salvation would have been to break away 
from the theatre altogether. He wrote novels, but used 
them only as a method of rawly expressing his misery, 
and returned to play-form as a more satisfactory means 
of expression. The Sunken Bell is allegory of his spirit 
trying to gain its freedom in captive Germany. Rauten- 
delein is a kind of eerie Mignon, a dream-creature of 
song, whose music never will be heard on earth, not, at 
least, in Germany, while there are pastors and school- 
masters. In these verse-plays Hauptmann just reaches 
beyond the rhetoric which destroys Michael Kramer, 
and that Ibsenite effort Lonely Lives. For a moment 
or two he is free, but “some great hand has brushed 
his wing” and he falls down again. He is infected with 
the moral disease of his time and his country. His best 
play is The Weavers, in which he deals with events before 





his own time, with stories heard in his boyhood, of pure 
revolt impelled by hunger. With the hunger of his own 
spirit, he is perfectly in sympathy with that. He has 
a fable into which his imagination can enter, a story 
which ends in victory. When he must invent, when he 
takes from the life he himself has lived in Imperial 
Germany, his imagination is too cramped by disgust to 
give his inventive faculty free play, and he can create 
nothing which is not tainted with a futile despair. 

His work makes tragic reading. Germany has 
applauded its most despairing spirit, given him honour 
enough to drive a smaller and less courageous man into 
deliberate satire. It has delighted in his capacity for 
mimicry and ignored his aspiration that never could 
break through the delusions under which the German 
mind has been labouring. The tragedy of German life 
since 1870 is written in these pages for whosoever can 
respond to the impulses of a poet’s spirit. It is a tragedy 
that has involved the whole of Europe, and is best 
revealed in the best German art of the period. There is 
frankness and honesty and high endeavour, and some 
beauty shining out of torture. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


IN THE VOSGES 


TERE was a fair at Zabern the night I arrived, 

but that did not console me; for I had expected 

to meet my friends, and they certainly were not 

there. Moreover, the post office was shut, so I could 
not find out if it was too late or too soon I had arrived, 
until morning. Zabern (Saverne I hope we shall call 
it soon) is, as guide books say, a centre of agreeable 
excursions. It stands on the skirts of the wooded hills 
which rise out of the flat valley of the Rhine; a canal 
joins it to the Rhine. Its most interesting feature is the 
ancient seat of the bishops of Strasburg, a large and imposing 
building, now used as barracks, the fine apartments of 
which were then (this is thirteen years ago) and are pre- 
sumably still used as officers’ mess rooms. On one side 
its stately fagade looks out on the town, on the other upon 
a fine pre-revolution garden which one was not permitted 
to enter. I slept at the railway inn that night, or rather 
lay down on a bed; for all night I was kept awake by the 
groaning and jangling of trucks upon the line, and by a 
guttural mumble, broken by snatches of song, in the room 
underneath me. I was haunted by the fear, too, that I 
might have mistaken the meeting place, and that I should 
find no letter next day to tell me where my friends had gone. 
Recollections of our walk through this country have been 
reawakened by recent events. The hills and woods we 
climbed and traversed are now a seat of war, and I, who 
would never have thought of adverting to such a tame 
adventure as this tour, now find myself unable this week 
to think of anything else. It makes a great difference to 
the intensity with which one realises what is happening 
to recall the places where these momentous events are 
taking place. The next morning I found a letter at Zabern 
directing me to take the train to Barr and to walk up to the 
nunnery of St. Odilia, on a spur of the Vosges, where we 
should then all meet. We proposed to walk south: 
along the Vosges, which stretch from the south-west 
to the north-east, almost parallel to the Rhine. The contours 
of the Vosges, which are best seen from the plain of Alsace, 
are soft and round. Here and there their roundness and 
suavity is broken by the abrupt outline of an old castl, 
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oraruin. They are divided into three groups: the higher 
Vosges, the lower, and the Donon group. Their sides are 
covered by evenly planted pines and sometimes by magnifi- 
cent beech trees; their summits are bare and turfed, rising 
out of the high pastures, where feed many herds of cows, 
and where the chalets are perched, in which they turn 
the milk into cheese. Here and there is a lake or a cascade 
which tempts one to stop or to bathe. Through the woods 
the Germans have cut smooth paths, broad enough for two 
abreast, alongside of which the trees are marked with 
painted signs at frequent intervals to reassure the tourist 
that he is following the right direction. He is well looked 
after. Now and again he comes across a bench in front of 
a forest clearing and a notice in several languages insisting 
that an excellent view can be obtained from that particular 
spot. These are the work of a society who sign themselves 
on notice boards as “ Friends of Nature.’”’ The Vosges 
terminate on the south in gentle slopes towards the great 
fort of Belfort. This country, up and down which it was 
to us occasionally a penitential, oftener an agreeable, pleasure 
to trudge, is now the scene of struggles, death and strategy. 

At the base of the valley of Alsace a fine road runs through 
Altkirch, where the French are, from Belfort to Bale, and 
on that base rise two triangles of roads; the lower ter- 
minating in Mulhausen, the higher one reaching its point 
at Strasburg. Lines of railway, from Bale and Altkirch 
respectively, meet also at Mulhausen, and from Mulhausen 
two other railways, meeting and separating again at Colmar, 
run along the valley, parallel to the Rhine, and thus up to 
Strasburg. One can see, then, why the French made that 
dash at Mulhausen, and why the Germans brought up heavy 
forces to drive them out again. Since then the French 
have cut through the mountains into upper Alsace, the 
frontier of which runs for the most part over the tops of 
the Vosges. All the passes are held by the French, and 
they have their great forts in France behind them. A few 
days ago we had news of a German attack repulsed at Cirey. 
The object of this attack was clearly to get between the 
French advance guard in the Vosges and the forts. It 
failed; and consequently the French have pressed due 
north and captured Saarburg. 

If a Djinn would only snatch us up and hover over the top 
of the Donon (the highest point in the north Vosges), what 
a bird’s-eye view of events we should have ! 

On the right, to the east, beyond the lower fir-topped 
hills, lies Strasburg in the plain, a grey notch in the silver 
wriggling streak of the Rhine. Zabern is immediately in 
front, and a little to the west of it Saarburg, on the railway 
which goes sloping westward and slightly northwards to 
Metz. The French have seized Saarburg already, thus 
cutting the main line of communication between the two 
great German fortresses. There is another railway north 
of that one, connecting them in a straggly line, but the direct 
route is already broken. In this direction, then, we should 
see below us, day after day, a slow procession of men, guns 
and waggons, crawling like caterpillars along the winding 
roads between the valleys, and the smoke of incessant 
trains kindling quick across the country between Lunéville, 
on our left, and Saarburg, almost in front of us. How many 
days this spectacle would last I do not know enough about 
armies to guess, but surely a good many. If the French 
are going to press northwards they must have men enough 
to mask Metz and to fight, that done, a big battle. From 
reading some of the comments in the papers upon this advance 
into northern Alsace, one might suppose that the object 
of it was not so much strategical as sentimental, that the 
intention of it was merely to cheer Frenchmen up by letting 
them feel the soil of their lost territory under their feet 





again. But it is clear that this advance northwards, per- 
sisted in and carried through by a large army, becomes 
part of a vast enveloping movement which threatens to 
imprison the German forces massed opposite the gap between 
Longwy and Verdun, and to imperil the communications 
of those forces higher up which are trying to make a way 
through the Ardennes. Supposing the French troops are 
able to hold them on the frontier so that they cannot break 
through into France, the presence of a powerful French 
army, coming north from Saarburg towards Saarbruck 
and the bend of the Moselle, must inevitably force them to 
turn round and to fight a battle on their own flank, in order 
to prevent themselves being severed from their bases 
beyond the Rhine. This invasion of Alsace may easily turn 
out to have been the most significant move in the campaign. 

The main impression which a traveller on foot through the 
Vosges carries away is that Alsace is a well-ordered, ancient, 
industrious country. The people have more stolidity than the 
French ; the women in the high villages remind one of Swiss 
women. There is an air about the white-walled, pink- 
tiled houses, about the groups of chalets in the pleasant 
cirques at the head of lush-green valleys between dark 
wooded mountain-spurs, which favours that blend between 
common sense and sentiment, which the word “ homely ” 
suggests. There are small agrestic factories, too, with 
poplar trees about them, in the larger valleys, and these 
are quite as common as grey, deserted mills are in the 
valleys of the Yorkshire moors. In the north of Alsace 
lies the busy manufacturing district which I have not seen. 
It is only of the Vosges, and of the plain of the Rhine seen 
from the Vosges, I can speak. This is a much-tripped-over 
region. Its beauties are finger-posted and proclaimed. 
The nunnery of St. Odelienberg, from which I started, 
besides being a place of pious pilgrimage and a resort of 
those who would be cured miraculously, especially from 
diseases of the eye, is also a holiday-maker’s place of rest. 
A notice in each cell requesting the stranger to behave 
himself decorously, and observe the rules, classifies also 
the kind of guests who are welcome, and among them those 
who come to enjoy themselves without believing in St. 
Odelia or in any other saint, are expressly mentioned. 
The nunnery stands on the edge of three precipices of pines ; 
from below it looks like a little crown of old stones upon the 
forest top, and beneath the terrace of its garden lies before 
you a golden, sun-burnt expanse, flat and vast as a view of 
the sea, where, in the middle distance Strasburg, with its 
spire, sparkles and smokes a little. The woods upon this 
glorious plentiful plain, with its silver, twisting river, are 
hardly distinguishable in the distance from the shadows of 
travelling clouds. Now, as I stand again on that terrace 
in imagination, it is not hard to fancy clouds of white smoke 
being blown continually from the dim town and melting in 
the air, while the woods round about are edged with the same 
light puffs. A battle must be a very pretty thing seen from 
a distance—the glint of sun-struck steel among moving masses 
of hardly visible men and those soft dissolving plumes! 
To lean over this parapet and watch the advance of troops 
across the plain, would be more fascinating than to watch 
the tiny magically animated tin soldiers playing at war 
for one’s amusement on a large raised geographical map. 
I doubt if even the dull travelling shocks of sound or the 
ominous quiver of the air, would really bring the reality 
home to one. The nuns, however, if it does happen, and 
the French do advance up the valley of the Rhine, will 
have, depend upon it, gruesome sights and sounds enough 
behind them in every cell, passage and room of their ancient 
quict house to make anybody understand. 

DesmMonp MacCarrHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Czar’s promise to restore the integrity and 
autonomy of Poland should stir some British dust. 
A century ago Poland was one of the favourite 
subjects of our poets, and no alien before or since has 
been more belauded by our writers than Kosciusko, whose 
name and fame are now very shadowy for most people. 
Keats addressed to Kosciusko a sonnet coupling the Pole 
with King Alfred. It is a very bad sonnet, and one of the 
most distressing examples I know of sense being made to 
follow rhyme. Byron, taking Don Juan through Poland, 
observed that— 
Kosciusko’s name 
Might scatter fire through ice like Hecla’s flame. 
And there are other references in the same traditional vein 
in The Age of Bronze: 
Ye who dwell 
Where Kosciusko dwelt, remembering yet 
The unpaid amount of Catherine’s bloody debt ! 
Poland ! o’er which the avenging angel pass’d 
But left thee as he found thee, still a waste, 
Forgetting all thy still enduring claim, 
Thy lotted people and extinguish’d name, 
Thy sigh for freedom, thy long-flowing tear, 
That sound that crashes in the tyrant’s ear— 
Kosciusko! .. . 
To the young Tennyson Poland’s blood was “ sacred blood,” 
erying : 
Lord, how long shall these things be, 
How long this icy-hearted Muscovite 
Oppress the region ? 

But the most fervent and frequent singer of Poland’s 
woes was Thomas Campbell, who was continually writing 
metrical leading articles on our foreign policy. His Lines 
on Poland (1831) are typical : 

. . . « Poles! with what indignation I endure 

The half-pitying servile mouths that call you poor. 
Poor ! is it England mocks you with her grief, 

That hates, but dares not chide, the Imperial Thief ? 
France, with her soul beneath a Bourbon’s thrall ? 
And Germany that has no soul at all ? 

States, quailing at the giant overgrown, 

Whom dauntless Poland grapples with alone ? 

No, ye are rich in fame even whilst ye bleed. 

We cannot aid you—we are poor indeed. . . . 


Parts of this poem are amongst the finest things Campbell 
wrote. That cannot be said of anything in his drastic The 
Power of Russia, in which he argued that the conquest of 


Poland “ the last land of heroes,’’ would be followed up : 


Russia that on his throne of adamant 
Consults what nation’s breast shall next be gored, 
He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant 
His standard fresh ; and, horde succeeding horde, 
On patriot tombstones he will whet the sword 
For more stupendous slaughters of the free, 
Then Europe’s realms, when their best blood is poured, 
Shall miss thee, Poland ! as they bend the knee ; 
All—all in grief, but none in glory, likening thee. 
In Campbell’s view the “ Russ” was made of Nature’s 
basest clay, and quite beyond redemption. His address to 
Sir Francis Burdett, who in 1832 strongly expressed the 
below-gangway view on foreign policy, anticipates much 
that has been written by opponents of the Russian Entente 
in the last few years. Trafalgar Square has never outdone 
the vigour of this : 
Burdett, demand why Britons send abroad 
Soft greetings to the infanticidal Czar, 
The Bear on Poland’s babes that wages war. 
Once, we are told, a mother’s shriek o’erawed 
A lion, and he dropped her lifted child : 
But Nicholas, whom neither God nor law, 
Nor Poland’s shrieking mothers overawe, 
Outholds to us his friendship’s gory clutch ; 
Shrink, Britain ! shrink, my King and country, from the touch ! 


> 


He prays to Heaven for England's King, he says ; 
And dares he to the God of Mercy kneel, 
Besmeared with massacres from head to heel ? 

No; Moloch is his god—to him he prays ; 

And if his weird-like prayers had power to bring 

An influence, their power would be to curse. 

His hate is hateful, but his love is worse— 
A serpent’s slaver deadlier than its sting ! 
Oh, feeble statesmen, ignominious times, 
That lick the tyrant’s feet, and smile upon his crimes ! 
Swinburne’s sonnet on Poland is better known. 
. . . thy sons long dead 
Against a foe less foul than this made head, 
Poland, in years that sound and shine afar ; 
Ere the east beheld in thy bright sword-blade’s stead 
The rotten corpse-light of the Russian star 
That lights towards hell his bond-slaves and their Czar. 
But this was later than the others, and does not ring quite 
so convincingly. 
* * x 

Misgovernment, crime, infringement of liberty could be 
found elsewhere and nearer home than in Poland, But the 
circumstances of Polish subjection were such as to strike the 
romantic mind, The partition was so nakedly unscrupulous, 
the principal conquerors were a people soremote, so numerous, 
so wild, and at that time so little known ; and the reckless 
courage of the Polish risings was so splendid. Poland’s 
sufferings became the measure of her past virtues, and poets 
who were aflame at her subjection exaggerated most wildly 
the glories of her history and the quality of her liberties. In 
reality Poland, in spite of its occasional feats, was a standing 
example of discord and ill-government. It was run, as has 
been said, by a democracy of nobles “ which persecuted 
heretics with the fervour of a medizval king, and ill-treated 
its serfs after the approved methods of Reginald Front 
de Boeuf.”” They were not Campbell’s “ majestic men ” by 
any means. The aggression from which their country 
suffered acted, as Wilde said of literary dialect, as “a means 
of recreating a past that never existed.’’ Modern bards are 
more sophisticated. We have lost our political illusions. 
We may believe in Persian or Finnish freedom, but we do 
not for that reason regard Finns as the finest people on earth, 
or pretend that Persia in the past has displayed the united 
virtues of Athens and Sparta and the vices of neither. 

> ae * 

A nefarious correspondent suggests to me that the 
present would be the time to issue pirated translations of 
German books. There is, he urges, while the war lasts, 
no means by which aggrieved German publishers and authors 
can take legal steps concerning an infringement of copyright, 
and one could have a good start with one’s sales before being 
stopped. I don’t know if there is any established practice in 
this respect. Civilian robbery of civilian alien enemies is 
not, I believe, encouraged. But if the Government really 
wishes to damage Germany’s commerce to the utmost 
possible extent, it might, I imagine, issue letters of marque 
to literary privateers. 

* * od 
Germania, lacking saner mood, 
Wide havoc to produce, 
Has sought to dominate the world—- 
Her dogs of war let loose. 


The German must be checked, oh ! God. 
In all his rampant ways ; 

His flect and march of myriad men 
Are terrors in these days. 

When in the past by force of arms 
He stood o'er prostrate France, 

We blush, to-day, oh ! God, that we 
Refused to make advance. 


The poem from which these lines are taken did not (as 
you might well think) appear in the Times. It is being 
sold in the streets. SoLomon EAG te. 
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NEW NOVELS capable of loving anyone? Yes, for she had loved her 

. : ‘ art _ father genuinely enough: and as for the sexual side of her 

Unstable Ways. By Rosatinp Murray. Sidgwick & emotions, she never strikes one as deficient in sex. To the 


Jackson. 6s. 


Jenny Cartwright. 
6s. 

Critics sometimes complain of this or that hero or heroine 
in fiction that he or she is not the sort of person to excite 
interest in his or her (what a language, this English !) fate. 
The complaint shows a misapprehension of the scope of art. 
The author excites interest in his characters, not by making 
them more interesting than they would actually be in life, 
but by making his treatment of them interesting. The 
dullest of us is fit theme for the greatest artist, for his 
greatness implies the power to look beyond our dullness to 
those essential and eternal facts in the light of which every- 
thing is equally important. 

Forgive this lesson in elementary esthetics. It is not 
intended for you—you knew it all before. It is intended for 
some ignorant and impulsive portion of my own mind, 
which almost began this review by saying that Giocosa 
Barbara St. Clare, the heroine of Unstable Ways, is not a 
very interesting person. That, as I have reminded myself, 
is not the point. Every word that Miss Rosalind Murray 
has written about Giocosa Barbara St. Clare is interesting, 
and what more than that can anybody ask? The story is 
in three parts : each deals with an episode which can scarcely 
be called a love affair. The first part finds Giocosa in Italy, 
and here the object of her notice—certainly not of her 
affection—is a Count. “ Like all foreigners, he has seen 
better days,”” as Artemus Ward, I think, remarked about 
that other Count who ground the organ outside his show of 
moral waxworks and living wild beasts of prey. Strictly 
speaking, it is the family that has seen better days : “* The 
old conte was dead now, and his wife was dead. Their son 
Mario, an advocate in Pireno, was the only living represen- 
tative of the family—he and his son, a child of twelve.” 
The count had a wife who had left him, in obedience to a 
vision, and entered a convent. But the existence of the 
wife did not trouble Giocosa. Not that she contemplated 
any very terrible breach of morality. Simply, she wanted 
excitement. Her heedless egotism, coupled with that rash 
disregard of convention for which her bringing up was 
partly responsible, involved her own pride in humiliation 
and her friends and dependents in sorrow. So ends the 
first act of the drama : 


She had paid with a coin not her own, that she realised ; but how 
could she help it? She would have given her own if that had been 
demanded ; she had taken her own risk. She was justified, surely, 
and she had attained her end. She had meant to have adventures, 
and she had had them. .. . 


By Georce Stevenson. John Lane. 


The second episode concerns an artist—again a married 
man, who pursued Giocosa with an easy, half-humorous 
non-morality. He persuaded her to go a motor tour 
with him, and she really didn’t see why she shouldn’t 
(you must remember that bringing up of hers, her mother 
having amiably left her father in order to lead a wider 
life and develop her own personality, and the father himself 
having had theories of treating children as if they were 
grown-ups). Giocosa was warned, not only by the artist’s 
wife, who told her point-blank: “‘ There is no ‘ platonic 
friendship ’ where Randal is concerned ’’—but also by her 
own senses (of sense in the singular she had none). She 
went, of course, and of course the artist tried to take advan- 
tage of her folly ; she broke away from his companionship 
and influence with all the violence of hysteria. Another 
miss in the score of life! Another adventure gone wrong ! 


And then she got engaged to the eager, simple-minded, 
academic Freddy, 


but she didn’t love him. Was she 


third episode she brought perhaps a little less selfishness : 
she took her Freddy selfishly, but at any rate she suffered 
when she realised that she could not keep him because she 
did not love him. She had made her trial of life, and failed. 
She had exhausted the precious store-house of emotion. 
She had drained her nervous capabilities. There was 
nothing for her but to put an end to the futile business, 
though even that she did not do with clear sight and full 
will. These were her emotions when she woke on what 
was to prove her last day : 

Dread of the meeting with Freddy loomed before her, immense, 
proportionless. If only she had told him yesterday, and started fresh 
to-day! Contempt for her own weakness stung her. Even in this 
she had failed. She tried to analyse her own feelings. Was it con- 
sideration for Freddy that made the explanation so hard? She dared 
not allow herself so much generosity. She knew that she never cared 
for anyone but herself ; she had discovered that some time ago. To 
have granted herself this one sign of grace would have been a comfort 
to her, but she put it from her relentlessly. It was her own future 
that troubled her—her future, aimless, desolate, deprived of Freddy. 
She would have wanted him if she could ; that she could not want 
him was in itself a loss. Her new-found self-contempt was without 
limit. 

Miss Murray’s method, which used to be—consciously and 
intentionally, I imagine—tinged by Turgenev, has now, as 
even these brief quotations may have demonstrated, become 
her own. It furnishes, in its quiet force, its scrupulous and 
eclectic care for detail, the exactly right medium for the 
subtleties she has set out to deal with. One thing that 
particularly impresses me is the way in which Giocosa’s 
heredity and environment issue inevitably in Giocosa : 
that sort of truth to life does not come by effort : it is real 
artistic creation. Indeed, the whole book is impressive in 
its truth and its art. 

I have never read anything of Mr. George Stevenson’s 
before, though I see he has published a novel, called Top- 
ham’s Folly, which has been very well reviewed. The 
reviewers and the readers of the years to come will have to 
reckon with him. Jenny Cartwright, the book before me, 
is as remarkable for its ambitious scope as for its elaboration 
of detail. It reminds me of another George—George Eliot. 
I wonder if Mr. Stevenson is a woman? Anyway, his 
insight into what is usually called “ feminine psychology ” 
(why not “‘ female character ”’ simply ?) seems to me (but 
then I am a man) a very clear insight indeed. Some of the 
men are well-drawn, too—the surly farmer Craddock, for 
instance, and the poor cobbler, Metcalfe, with his religious 
mania. But they are drawn not so much with sympathy 
for themselves as through the long-suffering affection of the 
toiling women who have to put up with them. The invalid 
Sir Philip at Mickleham Court, with his beautiful, ill-bred, 
unfaithful wife, is rather a conventional conception, and so 
is “ Mr. Robert,” with whom the wife is unfaithful : but 
then Lady Barrington herself is not much more enthralling. 
Of the squire’s son, young Oliver Barrington, I don’t quite 
know what to make. He tried to seduce Jenny, of course. 
That is the traditional réle for the squire’s son. But would 
he—would anyone—have talked like this to her: ~ Why, 
you and I, compared with yonder. trees, these old grey 
stones, are even more ephemeral than the gnats that dance 
on summer evenings all unnoticed about these altars adh 

The comic richness of the book is in the conversation of 
the village gossips. Jenny’s stepmother, Mrs. Cartwright, 
had an unfortunate life : Cartwright himself was a convict, 
and ultimately a murderer and a suicide, and her second 
husband was the lunatic Metcalfe. Nor were her friends 
backward in rubbing it in—particularly Mrs. Bradley. 
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When the first husband was still alive, but sequestered as 
a convict, Mrs. Bradley said uncompromisingly : “ Better 
by far be a whole widder than half a widder. Knowing what 
being a widder is, I says it.” Mrs. Cartwright’s charac- 
teristic reply was: “I ain’t one—though I says it as 
shouldn’*t—to covet other people’s privileges.” Another of 
Mrs. Bradley’s epigrams is: “ It do seem like a judgment 
that poor Emmer wi’ her two husbands ain’t been allowed 
to enjoy one of them as you might say.” She censured the 
conduct of Metcalfe in “ skipping up the alley pretending 
he was David dancing afore the ark.” She thought “ he 
should ha’ remembered that what might be right and 
natural in King David was not likely to pass muster in a 
poor cobbler.” 

The resignation with which the poor accept misfortune, 
the way their humour survives tragedy, is rendered con- 
vincingly. Indeed, throughout, the overshadowing presence 
of tragedy makes itself most powerfully felt, and reaches its 
culmination in a murder scene full of tragic irony. Jenny 
takes the blame of the murder, and is hanged. All through, 
in her childish visions, in her earnest preachings, in her 
long and terrible concern for the souls of others, in her 
patient service and toil, she is a character of extraordinary 
beauty and most moving sincerity. If only for her sake 
the book would be remarkable. 

GeraLp GOULD. 


NINE IRISH PLAYS 
Four Plays. By St. Joun Ervine. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 


Five Plays. By Greorcre Firzmaurice. Maunsel. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Nine Irish plays! And the merits and defects of a 
play often require more discourse than those of a novel ! 
It will be best to single out a few and fix attention upon 
them. 

Mr. St. John Ervine publishes four plays : Mixed Marriage, 
The Magnanimous Lover, The Critics, The Orangeman. 
Mixed Marriage, as those who have seen it acted by the 
Irish Players know, deals with Catholics and Protestants in 
Belfast. It is Mr. St. John Ervine’s best play. The theme 
is the legacy of romantic hatred and religious bigotry which 
divides Ulster. The Orangeman, a one-act play, deals less 
tragically with the same subject. It is a study in the new 
spirit which is stirring in the young generation. At the 
moment it is, of course, in profound eclipse, but it is there 
all the same. John M’Clurg, age about fifty, has invested 
since childhood all his capacity for romance and all his pride 
in beating year after year the big drum on the Twelfth of 
July. To his furious dismay, he finds his son despises the 
sentiment of the Twelfth too much to take his father’s place 
in the next procession. “If you think,” says Tom, “ I’m 
going to bother my head about your ould Orange Lodges 
and your members of Parliament, talking their damned rot, 
you're quaren mistaken . . .” ; and when John M’Clurg gives 
him a shove, Tom gets up from the floor and puts his foot 
through the skin of the drum. As in Mixed Marriage, the 
mother in the play is the would-be peacemaker between the 
old and young generation. It is part of Mr. Ervine’s dia- 
gnosis of the situation in Ulster that he makes the women all 
for burying the hatchet, though their energies are devoted 
to smoothing over, if possible, the differences between the 
young, who also want it buried, and the elder generation, who 
still want to caper in the old scalping war-dances. “ I’m 
not sorry for what I’ve done,” says Tom stoutly. “* Well, 
well, it can’t be helped,” sighs his mother. . . . “ Sure, all 
the drums of the world won’t make up for a son that’s angry 
with hisda. Let me put it away, now, and don’t be thinking 


about it any more. Och, it’s just as heavy as ever it was, 
for all the air’s been let out of it!” 

In connection with Mixed Marriage, the reviewer can- 
not do better than to consider a strangely wrong-headed 
criticism of it which appeared recently in the Times. The 
writer of the article contended that the politician and 
patriot in Mr. Ervine had been too strong for the dramatic 
artist. The end, said the critic, is not a true development 
of the beginning. He complained it was in a different key— 
“infinitely harsher and shriller”; that it “plunges us 
into violent and confused action,” which the author has 
not had “ the strength to clarify and control.” This is, he 
went on to explain, due to Mr. Ervine having seen “ so 
clearly and felt so deeply the tragic possibilities of any one 
of the quiet domestic crises in humble families of Belfast.” 
One would have thought that to see this was a merit in the 
dramatist, but the critic continues : “ Suppose the scene of 
the Mixed Marriage had not been Belfast ; suppose that no 
question of religion had entered into the strike which brought 
out all the nobility in old John Rainey ; suppose that it was 
a difference over birth or money or anything but religion 
which led to his veto on the marriage of his son Hugh with 
Nora Murray, and turned all his nobility to meanness and 
cruelty. Then we might have had a play that was an artistic 
whole (!)”’; “ but then,” he continues, with a sudden rush 
of brains to the head, “‘ we should not have had the play at 
all.”” Precisely, we should not. 

Mr. Ervine has chosen for his theme the ingrained religious 
prejudices of the Belfast artisan, and the merit of his play 
is that he has shown how deep their roots are by showing 
their hold over a sterling character like old John Rainey, 
who could overcome them in a struggle between capital 
and labour, but not when family events stirred them into 
life. It was precisely Mr. Ervine’s business to show how 
““a quiet domestic crisis” which has religious prejudice 
for its basis may turn into a situation “ infinitely harsher 
and shriller.” 

This criticism is worth notice for two reasons: in the 
first place it implies what is true, that Mr. Ervine takes 
his inspiration from subjects which are interesting politically 
and socially (why should he not ?), and, secondly, because 
it is characteristic of a mistaken attitude towards such plays. 
It is commonly assumed by critics that not only the end of 
dramatic art is to show development of character, which is 
true enough, but that the circumstances which lead to that 
development must not be peculiar social, political, or 
religious conditions or the result is not art. This is absurd. 
It is happily possible that years hence the religious and 
political atmosphere of Ulster which makes old Rainey’s 
behaviour intelligible now may be only dimly understood ; 
and when that is the case a great deal of the interest of Mr. 
Ervine’s work will certainly have evaporated. But as long 
as it is not such work can have every quality of a work of 
art, inasmuch as that development of character in it proceeds 
from causes adequate and intelligible. 

The Magnanimous Lover is a study in the attitude of a 
man, ignobly concerned with the salvation of his own soul, 
towards a woman who has been his mistress and he thinks 
he ought now to make his wife. Itis rather spun out. Mr. 
Ervine’s satire on the dramatic critics of Dublin, in the 
manner of the introduction and epilogue to Fanny's First 
Play, can only amuse such as know the vagaries of those 
gentlemen, and the reader who does not will find it difficult 
to believe even this. The play is far below the others. 

Mr. George Fitzmaurice’s five plays depend for their 
effect upon the dialect. If the charm of this misses its 
mark, it is not likely that the reader, at any rate, will get 
much pleasure from them. It is in those plays in which 
the harshness and fantasticality of the theme correspond 
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most closely to the same qualities in the speech of the 
characters that Mr. Fitzmaurice is most successful. The 
Pie-dish is for this reason one of the best of them. The 
subject of this little play is the death of a queer daft old 
man, whose heart has been set for the last twenty years 
on completing a pie-dish of his own designing. He is at his 
last gasp and his daughters are impatient for the end. Their 
only anxiety is that he should die duly absolved and 
devout. His grandson shows some tenderness towards the 
old man’s foible, but they think of nothing but getting 
him decently into his winding-sheet. Their attitude towards 
him is marked by that unfeeling, savage harshness that 
peeps out in some of Synge’s scenes. They have sent for 
the priest, and, after having bundled their father into a 
settle bed, they are waiting for the end. Whenever the 
crazy old creature’s mind rambles to his pie-dish they tell 
him to mind his own soul; but his passion to complete his 
work keeps a flicker of life in him intense enough to deceive 
the priest into thinking that he ought never to have been 
sent for. Finally the precious dish falls from the old man’s 
hands and he dies—without absolution, to the dismay of 
his daughters. There is sufficient (and not too much) 
allegory of the life of the imagination in this little scene to 
give it a significance beyond its grinding, ugly pathos. In 
The Magic Glasses Mr. Fitzmaurice has created an extra- 
ordinary macabre figure in the person of Quille, a sort of 
witch-doctor. It is an imaginative piece of work. The 
Magic Glasses is the best of all these plays; it makes a mark 
on one’s memory. The Country Dressmaker seems crude 
in places, and Luke Quilter, the mountainy man with his 
fine talk and subtlety, is a figure we have had more than 
enough of lately. Pats Connor, the Yankified Irishman 
returning with his dollars, is new, however ; and Julia herself, 
“the hungry dressmaker,” as one of the characters con- 
temptuously calls her, with her romantic ideas nourished 
by novelettes, is well observed. The manner in which 
Julia is drawn, so that we hardly know whether she is 
more absurd than beautiful or more pitiable, in the humi- 
liating sense of the word, than fine, is an achievement. 





RUSSIAN MUSIC 


The Russian Opera. By Rosa Newmarcn. Herbert 
Jenkins. 5s. 

A History of Russian Music. By M. Montacu -Narnan. 
W. Reeves. 5s. 

Now that England is becoming interested in music for 
the first time in two centuries, English musicians are realising 
with a slight shock that Russia was doing sixty years ago 
just what they are doing to-day. We have taken a long time 
to find it out; but now that we have made the discovery, the 
story of music in Russia during the last century offers so 
close an analogy to the developments of our own day in 
England that we cannot afford to disregard it. Russia 
began by being soaked in Italian music, we by being soaked 
in German. Russia investigated folksong; so did we. 
Russia had Glinka and Rubinstein; we have nationalist 
composcrs and academy pedants. 

Mrs. Newmarch’s book has two morals : the importance of 
a national ideal in music, and the value of a critic. There 
were two powers behind Russian music in its early days: 
Stassoff, a critic pure and simple, and Balakireff, as much a 
critic as a composer. It was Balakireff who founded the 
Nationalist school, who turned dilettantes into enthusiasts, 
bullied slovenly amateurs into self-criticism, and encouraged 
timid ones to write symphonies. It was Stassoff who clung 
to the “Invincible Band” through all its changes and 





held it together, who, above all, wrote about it and kept 
the world aware of its doings. 

In tracing the course of Russian opera Mrs. Newmarch 
has succeeded in finding the connecting thread that runs 
through it. There are really two threads, one the tendency 
towards lyrical idealism, traceable to Glinka; the other 
the principle of dramatic realism derived from Dargomijsky’s 
dictum that the note must be the direct equivalent of the 
word. Both tendencies occur side by side in the Nationalist 
group in the work of Borodin and Moussorgsky ; and while 
the lyrical style, if it survives at all to-day, has become the 
property of the Eclectics, the realistic manner has certainly 
been passed on from Moussorgsky to Stravinsky. 

It is impossible that Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s book should 
have the same sense of continuity running through it as Mrs. 
Newmarch’s, for his subject is wider, being the whole of 
Russian music. He approaches it, moreover, from outside, 
and not from inside, without the first-hand knowledge that 
makes Mrs. Newmarch’s personal reminiscences of Balakireff 
and his circle so intimate and interesting. For example, Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan has plenty to say about Rimsky-Korsakoff 
as far as an excellent account of his works is concerned, but 
gives us no glimpse of the man himself. Mrs. Newmarch, 
on the other hand, plunges into the middle of things with 
a letter from Rimsky-Korsakoff to Cui written during his 
first cruise : 

What a thing to be thankful for is the naval profession, how glorious , 
how agreeable, how elevating! Picture yourself sailing across the 
North Sea. The sky is grey, murky, and colourless : the wind screeches 
through the rigging ; the ship pitches so that you can hardly keep your 
legs; you are constantly besprinkled with spray, and sometimes 
washed from head to foot by a wave: you feel chilly and rather sick. 
Oh, a sailor’s life is really jolly ! 

Here is the rebellious humour that afterwards produced 
the censored Cog d’Or. 

About non-operatic composers Mrs. Newmarch has to be 
silent, and it is here that Mr. Montagu-Nathan comes in. 
It is significant that the decline of nationalism in Russia 
meant the decline of opera. The post-Nationalist composers 
write chiefly symphonies or songs or piano picces in the 
smaller forms, and have lost the sense of broad outline that 
distinguished the Five. Tancieff’s chamber-music, in spite 
of its counterpoint, has a stronger emotional quality than Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan will allow; and he is too inclined to take 
Scriabin’s harmonic style for granted. Instead of being a 
scientific product of the harmonic serics, the chances are 
that, as was the case with Chopin before him, it originated 
in the com poser’s own individual pianoforte technique. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Boy Life and Labour. By Arnotn Freeman. With Preface by 
Dr. M. E. Sapien, C.B. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is the outcome of an intensive study of the careers of 
seventy-one Birmingham boys aged sixteen, who were shown by the 
Labour Exchange records to have had four or more distinct situations. 
Thus it does not deal with the worst type of street arabs, who earn 
a living by purely casual work, nor, on the other hand, do the great 
majority of the boys who in one way or another are learning a skilled 
trade come within its scope. Only six of Mr. Freeman’s seventy-one 
boys appeared to be on the way to entering skilled work (which term 
Mr. Freeman considers applicable to the callings of a steward and of a 
seaman in the Royal Navy). Forty-two of the boys are likely to obtain 
regular unskilled work, while twenty-one boys, constituting a third 
section, are all considered as the result of some inherent or acquired 
defect to be liable to frequent rejection from the ranks of regular 
industry. We may note that all the boys in this last class came from 
poverty-stricken homes. Mr. Freeman came. to the conclusion that 
thirty-one out of the forty-two boys in his second class were unfitted 
for skilled work ; but no fewer than twenty-four of these came from 
poor or very poor homes. 

One cannot help wishing that Mr. Freeman had summarised the 
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principal facts with regard to his seventy-one boys in a more lucid 
manner, in spite of the obvious difficulties in making definite statements 
about the facts of their psychology and character. But he certainly 
has achieved considerable success in presenting a general impression of 
the multifarious social influences which are at work to cramp and 
pervert the development of thought, imagination, and morale in the 
great majority of these boys. He enables us to visualise the sources 
of the mental equipment of the unskilled labourer. The influence of 
the cinematograph, the music hall and cheap fiction, and the utter failure 
of his work to supply an adequate outlet for the best energies of the 
boy, are vividly portrayed. Perhaps Mr. Freeman would have done 
better to have concentrated his efforts more completely upon his first- 
hand study. The portion of the book which is derived from sources 
provided by the well-known official reports and writings of private 
individuals on boy labour adds little of value to his work, and in some 
respects betrays gaps in his investigations. For instance, the dis- 
crepancy in the statements of different writers on the subject of the 
existence or absence of unemployment amongst boys evidently puzzled 
Mr. Freeman. But the explanation is to be found in the simple fact 
that fluctuations of trade affect the amount of employment available 
for boys as well as for men. Nor is it true that official statistics on the 
subject of the employment of school children in Birmingham do not 
exist. An elaborate investigation was made in 1912 by the Education 
Committee and at least a summary of this has been published. 


THE CITY 


O say that the position in the City is one of bewilder- 
ment is to make an understatement. Chaos 
reigns on every side. As was mentioned last 
week, so far as the public is concerned, the first panic is 
over ; but it requires some technical knowledge to appreciate 
the full position, and before the tangle is unravelled and 
business is running again I am afraid the Government will 
have to render very much more assistance than it has 
already done, although the liability it has already assumed 
is enormous. It is only right to add that the financial 
community speaks very well of the action of the Government 
thus far, and the name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is more popular in the City than at any previous period. 
* * ~ 


At a time like this many preconceived notions and many 
theories which have been accepted as incontrovertible go 
by the board. One of these theories is that, however much 
paper money or silver money might be liable to depreciation, 
gold coinage, provided it was not worn, was always worth 
its face value. Yet, to my personal knowledge, some 
people last week were endeavouring to sell in London 
several hundred German 20-mark gold pieces and French 
20-franec gold pieces, and the best offer that had been 
obtained was equal to about 97 per cent. of the intrinsic 
value of the coins. A financial house with which I am 
acquainted has a branch in France, and a fair sum of money 
lying to its credit there, but it is absolutely unable to get 
any of the money transferred to this country. In another 
ease it took a fortnight to get £1,000 transferred from Amster- 
dam to London. Yet another instance: the half-yearly 
coupon of the Peruvian Government 5} per cent. Salt 
Monopoly Loan was due on the 15th instant. The issuing 
house states that the funds have been duly remitted by 
the Peruvian Government, but are lying in Paris, and owing 
to the moratorium there cannot be transferred to London. 
The coupon, therefore, cannot be paid until further notice. 
Canadian municipalities and other borrowers whose coupons 
are falling due find that the rate of exchange for remit- 
tances from Canada to London entails a very heavy loss, 
and it remains to be seen whether all of them will incur 
this loss. Another case known to me is that of a rich 
man who happened to have seven thousand pounds on 
current account with one of the great London banks at the 
time the moratorium was declared. On receiving his pass- 
book from the bank he discovered a notice informing him 
that cheques for a “ reasonable amount ” would be cashed, 
and on his inquiry as to what the bank considered to be a 
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“reasonable amount” he could get no definite reply. 
Privately, however, he ascertained that ten per cent. had 
been noted against the balances of all the large clients of 
the bank, so that with seven thousand pounds to his credit 
on current account he could, if he desired, obtain in cash 
seven hundred pounds. 

* - * 


The foregoing examples are sufficient to show the state 
of affairs obtaining in the City. The agitation continues 
for the Stock Exchange to be reopened—or at least partially 
reopened—but I have little hesitation in repeating that 
such an event is extremely unlikely for a long time to come. 
A few of the transactions entered into prior to the closing 
of the Stock Exchange are quietly being settled, and each 
such bargain out of the way is a contribution towards the 
general settlement which must come sooner or later; but 
the difficulty is that many people cannot meet their dif- 
ferences, and that the large number of stockbrokers who 
have done business on foreign account cannot receive their 
money, so that if the Stock Exchange were to open and a 
settlement of old bargains were called for, quite half its 
members would have to declare themselves bankrupt. 
By ignoring past bargains for a certain period the Stock 
Exchange could, of course, be re-opened for dealings in 
some securities on a purely cash basis, but then there is a 
danger of there being more sellers than buyers, and any 
further fall in prices would be disastrous to the banks and 
the general community. A certain amount of business is, 
of course, done outside the Stock Exchange, and centres 
principally in Consols, which can be purchased at slightly 
below 70, Grand Trunk Ordinary at 12, and Canadian 
Pacific Common at 160. There is also a fair business going 
on in Home Rail Ordinary stocks, but how these have 
fallen may be gauged from the fact that Great Western 
Railway (last year’s dividend on which was 6} per cent) 
is changing hands at 102}. There seem to be plenty of 
sellers about of Chartered, for which they ask 12s. 6d., 
which, in my opinion, is 12s. 44d. too much. Shell Trans- 
port shares have been mentioned at below 4, but there are 
very few sellers, and actual buyers have to pay something 
like 4}, at which they are well worth picking up. There 
seems to be a fair demand from the provinces for shares of 
the big London banks at cheap prices. No doubt the 
London banks will come out all right, for the Government 
simply dares not let one of them fail; but in view of the 
heavy liability on these shares, people of humble means 
should leave them alone. A good many people would 
like to sell the recently-issued loans of the Hungarian and 
Austrian Governments. 

* * * 


The preliminary statement of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the year ended June 30th last shows that the 
gross earnings were $129,814,824, as compared with 
$139,395,699 for the previous year. Working expenses 
absorbed $87,389,000, leaving $42,426,000 as net earnings, 
of which $10,227,000 go as fixed charges—i.e., interest on 
bonds, etc. In the face of these gigantic figures one stands 
aghast at the extraordinary generosity of the company 
in allocating $125,000 to the pension fund! After paying 
the usual dividends (ten per cent. for the year on the 
Ordinary) the surplus from railway earnings is just under 
$30,000,000, whilst in addition to this there is special 
income from lands, ete., amounting to $8,587,870. Even 
last year, therefore, the company earned a surplus of over 
$18,000,000 above its dividend requirements, so that if it 
desires it can easily maintain its dividend of ten per cent. 
With a company apparently so prosperous, it is strange 





that power should be sought to increase the authorised 
capital by another $75,000,000, which would bring it to 
$335,000,000 (say, £67,000,000). 

Emit Daviss. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Arthur Guinness, Son & Co.—The skill and success with which this 
company is managed are a credit to Ireland. Both under private 
ownership and as a limited company its career has been remarkable. It 
began dividend paying with a distribution of 14 per cent. in 1887, and 
in 1908 it paid 27 per cent. Then, out of its enormous reserves 
shareholders received a bonus of 100 per cent. in stock. Thus, the 
dividend of 16} per cent. for 1912-13 was equivalent to 33 per cent. on 
the original capital. The profit for the year ended June, 1914, is 
£2,752,000 gross, or £1,280,000 net, which represents an increase of 
£155,000. The dividend, however, is reduced to 14 per cent. (free of 
tax) as a precautionary measure on account of the war, and £194,000 
is carried forward as compared with £38,000 the previous year. With 
the £200,000 set aside this year the reserve totals the magnificent sum 
of £1,660,000, invested in securities, written down market value on 
June 30th. In the balance sheet they stand at £1,496,000; nobody 
knows what their value is now, and some permanent depreciation is 
likely on the gilt-edged securities held by the company, when new 
issues are made on war terms. Undoubtedly the company will suffer 
owing to the diminished spending power of the community, but it 
should still be able to provide very handsome dividends for the 
proprietors. 

Tramways and Light.—The city of Manaos is a thousand 
miles or so up the Amazon River. It has a hot-tempered population of 
50,000. Recently these good folk smashed up the offices of the Water- 
works company! The tramway company have a virtual monopoly of 
the tramway, lighting and power company, obtained from the State 
of Manaos, to whom the properties revert in 60 years from 1908, without 
compensation. Given ordinary conditions, this class of public utility 
always flourishes in the tropics. In the present case the company’s 
total revenue has increased in four years,, from £107,000 to £152,000. 
But the prevailing commercial depression in Manaos, consequent 
largely upon the collapse of the rubber “ boom,” has affected the 
company badly, and profits for last year fell to £131,000. The Federal 
Government and the Municipality are both indebted to the company, 
and are remarkably slow in payment. We are afraid that this difficulty 
will become accentuated. However, the company has paid its deben- 
ture interest, and that is something to be thankful for. 

Imperial and Foreign Corporation.—Since its amalgamation with 
the Anglo-French Mercantile and Finance Corporation this company’s 
investments total £986,000. Its two most important interests are in 
the Russian Trust and Finance Company and the Russian and English 
Bank. Exactly how much is locked up in these enterprises we do not 
know, but it is certainly a large amount. The unquoted securities at 
June 30th last were taken at £290,000; their present price, when 
quoted securities can only be sold after tedious negotiation, may be 
left to the imagination. Fortunately, the difficult times experienced 
in the financial world have restricted the corporation’s commitments 
and the liquid position appears strong. But of the £442,000 mentioned 
in this connection by the chairman, £263,000 represented advances and 
short loans, and it is doubtful how much of this sum is now available. 
The gross profit for the year ended June, 1914, was £82,000, a decrease 
of £5,600, and the dividend was 6} per cent., compared with 7} per cent. 
previously. Undoubtedly the corporation will, we think, weather the 
storm, but its current year’s profits will probably be seriously 
diminished. 

Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. (Engineers and Shipbuilders).—This is a well 
managed company. Its dividend record is not a steady one, but its 
distributions during the past ten years have averaged over 9 per cent. 
It has built up a reserve fund of £186,000 and written off depreciation 
so generously that a revaluation three years ago showed a surplus value 
on the fixed assets of £27,000. After paying debenture interest and 
providing for leasehold redemption, net profit for the year ended 
June 30th, 1914, is £80,600, which is £3,500 more than the previous 
year’s. The reserve is increased by £23,000, but as £14,700 is set aside 
for future extensions, the dividgnd is lowered from 10 per cent. to 
7 per cent., and an increased amount (£30,800) is carried forward. 
Evidently very little new business was contracted for during the latter 
end of the company’s financial year, as stock and work in hand shows 
a reduction of nearly 60 per cent. on that of a year ago. The next 
accounts will doubtless show a decline in profit, but a shipbuilding and 
shipping boom frequently follows war, and within a year or two the 
company will probably again do remarkably well. 

Croydon Gas Co.—The rapid growth of Croydon and of the numerous 
residential suburbs around it has enabled this company to do exceed- 
ingly well. For 3} years past the “ A” stock has received 15 per cent. 
per annum and the “ B” and “C” stocks 12 per cent. per annum. 
Its capital expenditure amounts to £865,000, and it is, of course, still 
borrowing. Compared with the first half year of 1913 the net revenue 
shows a heavy decline of £10,000, from £31,000 to £21,000, due chiefly 
to the increased cost of coal and oil, the cause which has affected 
adversely the revenues of the big London gas companies. No mention 
is made of the company receiving benefit this half year of lower coal 
prices, but assuming this advantage, the rigid economies which will be 
practised in lighting and heating by most consumers give no hope of 
increased profits for the current period. 
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THE WAR EMERGENCY 


(Continued from back page.) 


(c) Increase the elementary school staffs of women teachers, so 
as to bring the classes down, where accommodation permits, 
to an average of not more than forty children. 

More, however, will have to be done. Why should not the Local 
Education Authority seek authority and funds to enable it to pro- 
vide maintenance scholarships and appropriate training for all girls 
under sixteen (or for all such now at school who are willing to stay on), 
so as to avoid flooding an already overstocked Labour Market ? The 
same might usefully be done for the boys, especially where juvenile 
unemployment increases. 


5.—The Three Don'ts. 


Don’t let your Committee be misled by some well-meaning, but 
economically ignorant, person who suggests that the rate of wages 
should be lowered, ‘‘ in order to enable more hands to be taken on,” 
etc. Employers will be eager enough to have “‘ cheap labour.” This 
is bad economics. The Trade Union rate of wages must be upheld. 
Wages should be rather raised than lowered, to meet the rising prices. 

Don’t favour any idea of setting benevolent ladies or school children 
to make clothes for the poor or necessaries for the troops. This is 
very apt to increase unemployment. All such work should be done 
on commercial lines, by properly qualified workers, and paid for by 
wages. Those who have means should be encouraged to pay unem- 
ployed women workers to do the work that they wish done. Children 
are at school to be taught, not to be set to produce. People willing 
to give gratuitous service should confine themselves to the work that 
is never paid for. (The Children’s Care Committees or School Canteen 
Committees may be suggested as nearly everywhere needing additional 
workers.) 

Don’t give food or doles of money until you are face to face with 
actual want—and even then don’t advertise it! Rather hire people 
to do some work that you want done—invent a service if you have it 
not—without any assumption of giving relief. 


6.—When Distress Comes. 


Unfortunately we cannot hope, whatever we may do, to prevent 
the occurrence of all distress. When it comes, avoid to the last the 
mere doling out of relief, whether in money or in bread. What the 
unemployed man or woman wants is wages, not charity. Do your 
utmost to get every applicant taken on at regular wages, at some 
occupation or other, whether or not his accustomed work, or near his 
present home. It is better to get men jobs in other places (helping 
them to move), or in occupations new to them (treating them tem- 
porarily as ‘‘ improvers ’’), than to put them on relief. 

The worst form that relief can take is doles of money or food. The 
evil effects of this so-called “ charity’ is not avoided by giving it 
only after elaborate investigation, or out of public funds, or under 
the influence of ‘‘ war fever.” 


(a) FEED THE CHILDREN. 

The first thing to be done in distress is to feed the children. The 
Board of Education is urging every Local Education Authority to 
undertake to feed, in connection with the elementary schools, every 
child in need of food, whether actually on the school-roll or not, on 
holidays as well as on school days, including children above school 
age, or under school age—even the infants (in connection with Schools 
for Mothers, etc.)—promising fifty per cent. of the amount spent on 
those on the school roll. The Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund 
will make grants towards expenses not authorised from the rates. 
See that your Local Education Authority does its full duty in this 
respect—if not, complain to the Board of Education. If it does, all 
relief for children had better be concentrated there ; and (except in 
emergencies and special cases) nothing issued for children by any 
other agency. ‘ 

(6) Use tHe Distress CoMMITTEE. 

All unemployed able-bodied persons in distress should be dealt 
with by the Distress Committee and by no other authority. See that 
your Distress Committee is actively at work—if not, complain to the 
Local Government Board. The Distress Committee should apply to 
the centre for whatever funds it needs. The more the Local Authorities 
have neglected their duty to increase their enterprises—putting in hand the 
building of schools, etc.—the more men will have to be in some, way 
maintained by the Distress Committee. ali 


(c) Look AFTER THE WOMEN. 

Think, first, of the case of the unemployed women, because they are 
generally thought of last. The lot of the women and girls thrown out 
of employment—jam hands and bottle washers, charwomen and box 
makers, ‘hands ” from the tea and tobacco factories, and what not— 
1S @ particularly hard one. No one can think of municipal employ- 


The above 


| that promotes their own improvement. 











ment for them. The best thing to do for them is to take them on at 
wages as “ learners’ or improvers, in some big, empty warehouse, at 
making and repairing all sorts of garments, hats and boots, not to be 
put on sale, but for the use of themselves and their children. A certain 
number every day should be taught to cook the dinner for all, in the 
very best way. The work will be totally unskilled, even bad ; and the 
result at first will be small. But if competent instructors are pro- 
vided, the women will, in a few weeks, not only have improved in 
health, but also have gained a training of the greatest value in their 
homes. The necessary outlay on premises, equipment, material and 
instructors (who are themselves thus found paid employment), though, 
like the women’s wages, a dead loss, is more than repaid by the training 
gained, if not by the utility of the clothes they retain for themselves. 
Wives of men out of work, or of men called to the front, should be 
eligible to join these Women’s Training Depots. 
(d@) Finp REatty EpucaTIONAL EMPLOYMENT FOR THE MEN. 

The very best use to which the men can be put, for whom no situa- 
tion can anywhere be found, and for whom the Distress Committee 
has to provide, is to put them to work for themselves in some way 
The human engine is tem- 
porarily out of use—let us utilise the interval to bring it up to the highest 
possible health and activity. The Distress Committee can far more 
profitably pay the unemployed to work at raising their own condition 
than to work at their old jobs. The men for whom no situations 
can be found are, practically always, physically ‘‘ out of condition ” 


| (which of us is not ?) ; the occupation to which they have been accus- 


tomed is, at least for the present, not required, and hence has no 
value ; they do not know how to produce food and clothing for them- 
selves, nor yet how to do anything that the nation wants—let us 
teach them! Some few will actually want to learn something by which 
they think they can earn a living in a new way, or in a different locality 
—let us meet their laudable desires. What is essential is to realise 
that the men will, at any rate at first, produce next to nothing, and 
will need skilled instruction. The result will be, not much value in 
the way of material product—for ‘‘ employing the unemployed ” is 
always the costliest of processes—but great advantage to the men 
themselves in improved health and new training. 
(e) Fatt Back on Revrer Works IN THE Last REsoRT. 

Some people are impatient of the idea of putting men to work at 
anything that requires them to be trained: they revolt against the 
idea of expecting grown men to learn anything new! Well, if we are 


| so prejudiced that we insist on keeping our unemployed in the same 


helpless condition as that in which we find them, we shall be driven 
to the costly futilities known as Relief Works. Pay on Relief Works 
is better than doles without work ; and if the augmented municipal 
enterprises already suggested have not kept everybody in regular 
wage-earning employment, and if we won't train them to better things, 
we must put them to the only work they can do. The Distress Com- 
mittee must exhaust all its ingenuity to invent such Relief Works 
suitable for ‘“‘ employing the unemployed ""—improving the local parks 
and open spaces, making roads, digging up waste land to bring it under 
cultivation, planting waste places and spoil heaps, filling in disused 
pits or raising the level of low-lying land, strengthening the sea walls, 


| raising the river banks, preventing floodings, and so on. 


| tion on the sub-committee. 


| 
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(f) One Comprnep REGISTER ONLY 

One indispensable thing in every locality must be a single register 
of all kinds of public provision being made for the relief of distress. 
A dozen different public bodies will be dealing with distress in each 
locality—to say nothing of all the private charities—and to prevent 
overlapping (and the chance of some unscrupulous families accepting 
help simultaneously from half a dozen different sources to the detriment 
of others more scrupulous) it is of vital importance that each authority 
or committee affording assistance should have some means of ascer- 
taining, quickly and accurately, what is being done by the others. 
This register (which had better be kept by a special sub-committee 
of the Local Committee for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, 
and be arranged as a card catalogue of families) ought to include any 
assistance afforded by (a) the Local Committee itself ; (b) the Distress 
Committee ; (c) the Board of Guardians; (d) the Local Education 
Authority ; (e) the Old Age Pensions Committee ; (f) the National 
War Relief Committee ; (g) the Committee for the Relief of Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families ; (h) the Queen Mary's Needlework Guild ; and (#) any 
philanthropic societies or relief agencies willing to co-operate. It 
would be useful to have the clerk or secretary of each such organisa- 
Get your Committee to start such a 
combined register at once. 

The War Emergency: Workers’ National Committee (28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster) should be informed of any cases in which the in- 
terests of any section of the wage-earning population are being neglected, 
or of any Local Committees that are not working satisfactorily. 
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THE WAR EMERGENCY. 





Local Citizens’ Committees in Town and Country. 





MEMORANDUM OF SUGGESTIONS. 


1.—Strengthen and Support the Local Committee. 


The project of concentrating the responsibility for emergency 
measures in a single representative Local Committee (now to be styled 
“Local Committee for the Prevention and Relief of Distress ’’) is a 
good one. But the Committee should be made thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all sections, including especially working men and women. 
The organisation to which you belong should at once apply to the 
Mayor (or Chairman of County or District Council) for representation. 
If the Committee is already formed, ask that these representatives 
may be added. If representation is refused, write or telegraph at once 
to the President of the Local Government Board, London. 


Take care to nominate a representative who can and will attend all 
the meetings (there will, of course, be no payment even for travelling 
expenses), and who will make himself or herself of use. 


Send all your suggestions and offers of help to the Local Committee ; 
and communicate to them at once, without rushing to put them in the 
newspaper, any complaints, or any information as to things not working 


properly. 


2.—Keep up the Volume of Employment. 


The declared policy of the Government—quite rightly—is, first and 
foremost, to use every effort to maintain undiminished the total amount 
of wage-earning employment in the Kingdom as a whole. This is to 
be the guiding policy of each Local Committee. Therefore don’t go 
to the Committee with the idea that its main business, or the most 
urgent duty, is to organise measures for the relief of distress. It 
ought first to set its mind on preventing the occurrence of unemployment. 
It is ten times more valuable to prevent men frem being discharged 
from employment than to relieve them when they are unemployed. 

Let your first suggestions to the Committee be to keep up (at standard 
Trade Union rates of wages) the volume of paid employment. It is 
the first time that the Government has adopted so wise a policy. See 
that your Committee understands it. 


3.—Increase All Municipal Enterprises. 


All sorts of trades carried on by private enterprise will inevitably 
be diminished, or even stopped. Many employers will be driven to 
reduce their staffs of artisans and labourers, clerks and shop assistants, 
men and women. 


Now is the time, so the Government rightly declares, for every 
Public Authority to be actually increasing its wages bill. Get your 
Committee to press this on all the Local Governing Bodies in your 
locality (Borough, Urban, Rural, County, and Parish Councils ; Boards 
of Guardians; Harbour and Port Authorities; School Boards (in 
Scotland) ; Education, Asylum, Hospital, or Water Authorities). It 
ought to be the first duty of the Committee to write to every Local 
Authority, to enquire what steps it is taking in this matter. Here are 
some specific suggestions for Local Authorities, 


(a) It is not enough to decide to keep places open for Reservists | 


and Territorials called away ; to treat them liberally as to 
pay, etc.; and to make provision for their families. Urge 
strongly on your Local Authorities that they ought to main- 
tain their staffs at full strength by taking on temporary 
men; that no public services should be reduced; that no 
officials should be recalled from leave, or denied their holidays ; 
and that no systematic overtime should be worked. It 
would be well to get returns for all departments showing 
the actual numbers on the pay-roll (apart from men called 
to the front) now, and at the corresponding week last year. 


(b) Increased work should be promptly started. The first step 
should be to put in hand at once all the works of building, 
repairing, cleaning and improving provided for in the estimates 
for the current year. Do it all now, in order to absorb the 
men and women thrown out of work by the war. ‘“‘ Now is 
the winter of our discontent.” 


(c) But much more should be done. The Government is prepared 
to help most liberally with money those Local Authorities 
that undertake at once new works of public utility, in order 
to maintain the volume of employment. Urge all the local 
Councils to draw up at once a list of the buildings that ought 
to be built, the repairs that ought to be executed, the public 
improvements that ought to be made in connection with 
each and all of the departments of their work during the 
next few years, specifying which of them could be started at 
once if Government funds were available, so as to involve 








no rise in the rates. Don’t think yet of “ relief works”: 
think of the following : 


(i) Elementary schools, provided and non-provided, 
that need to be enlarged, remodelled for smaller 
classrooms, improved or built (don’t forget 
equipment and school furniture) ; 


Additional secondary schools, training colleges 
hostels, domestic economy centres, technica] 
institutes, etc., that are required ; 

(iii) Further buildings and equipment for university 

colleges, science laboratories, etc. ; 

(iv) Roads, bridges, footpaths, etc., that need bringing up 

to the standards of the Road Board ; 


(v) Tramways called for to complete the local system ; 


(vi) Housing enterprises, including the improvement of 
slum areas, the erection of additional cottages, 
etc. Why should not the Pensions Committee 
seek Government assistance to build cottages, or 
what used to be called “‘ almshouses,” specially 
for old age pensioners ? 


(vii) Hospitals for all diseases (which every Local Sanitary 
Authority has already full statutory power to 
erect and maintain, under the Public Health Act) : 
these are urgently required in every county of 
Great Britain, as the voluntary hospitals (where 
such exist) are nowhere sufficient for the needs 
revealed by the Insurance Act. Many even of 
the existing hospital beds are being reserved for 
the wounded. The Government is alive to this 
need, and will gladly receive suggestions for 
additional municipal hospitals ; 

(viii) Street improvements, paving works, main drainage 
schemes, extensions of the water supply or of the 
gas and electricity works and plant ; 


(ix) Afforestation of the municipal water catchment 
area, or other waste lands ; 


(ii 


— 


(x) Additional parks and open spaces—now is the time 
to move to lay them out ; 
(xi) Waste lands, whether in public or private ownership, 


for the reclamation or planting of which the 
Development Commissioners might be asked for 
grants ; 


(xii) Harbour improvements, improvement of sea walls 
and other coast defences, prevention of floods, etc. 


The Government has taken statutory power to pay the whole or 
part of the cost of all the foregoing works; and any part of the 
£100,000,000 of money voted by the House of Commons can be made 
available, if the Government think fit, for any of them. Do not be 
put off with Departmental refusals to sanction schemes or supply 
funds on the ground that the money is not provided for in the Depart- 
ment’s estimates. It is understood that the Cabinet has decided that 
no technical difficulties are to be allowed to obstruct the immediate 
undertaking of desirable works. Applications with regard to No. (iv) 
should be made to the Road Board ; with regard to Nos. (ix), (xi), and 
(xii) to the Development Commission ; and with regard to the others 
to the President of the Local Government Board, who is the Chairman 
of the Cabinet Emergency Committee. Time presses: get the Local 
Authorities to act at once. 


4.—Remember the Women. 


It is inevitable that the works put in hand to increase the volume of 
employment should operate most directly on men’s trades, especially 
the various branches of the building industry. This is no reason 
against their being undertaken. Every man kept in receipt of wages 
helps to keep others in employment in all sorts of occupations. 


But something special is needed for the four million wage-earning 
women and girls, many of whom, from “ jam hands” to typists, will 
find themselves discharged. Press the following suggestions on the 
Local Authorities : 

(a) Take care that the staffs of women in public employment 
(teachers, typists, clerks, charwomen, school cleaners, lavatory 
attendants, etc.) are kept at full strength. 

(b) Do not postpone any orders for uniforms, asylum clothing, 
or other garments : rather increase stocks. 


(Continued on previous page.) 
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